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Migel  Medal  Presented  to  Colonel  Baker 
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Colonel  Edwin  A.  Baker,  Managing  Director  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  receiving  the  Migel  Medal  from  Helen  Keller,  well  known  deaf-blind 
leader  and  Counselor  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  medal  was 
pre.sented  at  the  Foundation’s  headquarters  in  New  York  City  on  June  12th. 
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Xexv  Trends  in  the  Social  Studies 

ELINOR  H.  LONG 

“IVhat  are  the  social  studies?”  The  im-  amount  of  factual  material  relating  to  past 
mediate  reply  is,  “History,  geography,  civ-  historical  events  or  to  the  physical  tlescrip- 
ics,  problems  of  American  democracy;  per-  tion  of  other  countries  and  peoples,  they 
haps  economics,  sociology,  anthropology,  would  be  enabled  to  comprehend  the  im- 
and  occupations.”  I'he  term  “social,”  of  plications  which  these  facts  held  for  them- 
course,  implies  anything  concerning  the  selves  in  their  particular  generation.  How- 
people  with  whom  we  associate,  since  it  is  ever,  after  two  destructive  wars  and  with 
derived  from  the  Latin  word  socius,  a  com-  the  shadow  of  another  already  looming 
panion;  and  in  modern  times  our  horizons  over  us,  we  have  finally  realized  that  the 
of  social  contact  have  been  extended  be-  warning,  “History  repeats  itself!”  is  not 
yond  our  neighborhoods,  our  communities,  enough.  The  largest  aim  of  our  schools  is 
and  our  countries,  to  the  world  at  large.  In  now  the  civic-social-moral  aim  (i):  to  pro¬ 
social  studies  then,  we  can  exjject  to  acquire  mote  gcxxi  citizenship,  to  develop  a  spirit 
whatever  information,  understandings,  and  of  loyal  nationalism,  to  develop  in  youth 
appreciation  may  be  necessary  for  living  in  “those  common  understandings,  ideas,  and 
j  the  world  of  today  and  for  meeting  the  in-  ideals  of  a  democratic  society  so  necessary 
definite  problems  of  the  world  of  tomor-  to  social  solidarity  in  any  group,”  and  to 
row.  Until  recently  it  was  believed  that  by  go  “beyond  mere  narroxo  national  patriot- 
f  exposing  children  to  an  almost  unlimited  ism  to  the  broader  sense  of  social  loyalty 
_ _  which  can  lead  to  better  feeling  between 

Elinor  H.  Long  is  an  instructor  at  Bergen  Junior  nations  (2).  .As  John  Dew'ey  has  said:  I  he 
Collie,  Teaneck,  New  Jersey,  and  is  studying  for  desire  to  W’ork  with  others,  for  mutual  atl- 
a  Pn.D.  degree  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 

versity.  vantage,  must  be  made  the  controlling  tac- 
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tor  in  school  administration  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  Instead  of  imbuing  individuals  with 
the  idea  that  the  goal  is  to  sharpen  their 
powers  so  they  can  get  on  personally,  they 
must  be  trained  in  capacity  for  intelligent 
organization  so  they  can  unite  with  others 
in  a  common  struggle  against  poverty,  dis¬ 
ease,  ignorance,  credulity,  and  low  stand¬ 
ards  of  appreciation  and  enjoyment”  (3).  If 
such  is  the  emphasis  of  modern  education, 
there  is  little  wonder  then  that  the  field  of 
social  studies  (which  is  primarily  concerned 
with  two  of  life’s  most  important  phases, 
the  relation  of  man  to  his  environment, 
and  the  relation  of  man  to  man)  should 
now  be  regarded  as  second  in  imjx>rtance 
only  to  English  and  that  the  curricula 
offered  in  our  schools  should  be  built 
around  a  social  studies  core,  with  all  other 
areas  integrated  as  thoroughly  as  possible 
(4)- 

Pupils  in  schools  or  classes  for  the  blind 
are  naturally  members  of  the  same  society 
in  which  their  seeing  contemporaries  find 
themselves.  They  are  therefore  confronted 
with  the  same  problems,  plus  the  personal 
problem  of  adjustment  to  their  handicap. 
The  public  school  classes  are  already  re¬ 
ceiving  the  benefit  of  the  recent  changes 
in  educational  philosophy  through  revised 
curricula  and  procedures,  whereas  in  resi¬ 
dential  schools  much  work  yet  remains  in 
this  area.  This  paper  aims  to  present  some 
of  the  newest  material  in  the  social  studies 
curriculum  as  being  set  forth  in  the  public 
schools,  with  reference  to  its  applicability 
in  schools  for  the  blind. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  of  the  most 
important  immediate  objectives  of  the  so¬ 
cial  studies  program  is  the  cultivation  of 
“the  reconstructive  imagination — through 
History  by  the  extension  of  one’s  self  into 
time;  through  Geography  by  the  extension 
of  one’s  self  into  space”  (5).  This  is  the 
underlying  philosophy  of  the  1944  report  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Post-War  Pol- 
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icy  representing  the  National  Council  for 
the  Social  Studies.  This  report,  entitled 
Social  Studies  Look  Beyond  the  War,  as¬ 
serts  (6)  that  the  modern  curriculum  must 
be  concerned  with  the  following  topics: 


1.  Costs  and  dangers  of  modern  warfare 

2.  International  organization  and  cooperation 
as  the  only  practical  approaches  to  peace, 
security  and  well-being 

3.  Reduction  of  racial,  religious,  ethnic,  and 
social-economic  tensions  through  under¬ 
standing,  unity,  and  respect  for  individual 
personality 

4.  Democracy  as  a  system  of  government,  a 
way  of  life,  and  a  set  of  principles  for  liv¬ 
ing  and  learning  together  in  the  schools 

5.  Closer  relationships  between  schools  and 
community  for  civic  education 

6.  Provision  of  opportunities  for  individual 
growth  and  development 

7.  Domestic  problems,  economic  in  nature 

8.  Effective  consumer  education 

9.  Attention  to  geographical  relationships 
which  have  changed  or  increased  in  im¬ 
portance 

10.  Histories  and  civilizations  of  other  peoples 

11.  More  emphasis  upon  ideals,  achievements 
and  world  relationships  of  the  United 
States 

12.  Current  affairs  and  the  processes  of  mold¬ 
ing  public  opinion 


Through  dealing  with  these  topics,  the  so¬ 
cial  studies  program  can  contribute  effec¬ 
tively  to  the  purposes  of  general  education 
in  American  democracy  w'hich  have  been 
summarized  by  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission  thus  (7): 

1.  The  development  of  the  individual  in  re¬ 
spect  to  his  use  of  fundamental  tools  of 
learning,  health,  recreation  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  philosophy 

2.  The  improvement  of  human  relationships 
in  the  home,  family  and  community 

3.  The  proportion  of  the  economic  efficiency 
of  the  individual  as  a  producer,  a  con¬ 
sumer  and  an  investor 

4.  The  promotion  of  civic  responsibility  in¬ 
volving  the  individual’s  dealings  with  the 
government — local,  state  and  national  and 
his  relationships  with  the  peoples  of  other 
nations 


The  New  Outlook 


With  these  general  and  s|3ecific  objectives 
in  mind,  we  shall  now  approach  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  setting  up  the  social  studies  curricu¬ 
lum  for  the  separate  grades  from  kinder¬ 
garten  through  senior  high  school.  The 
administrator  in  charge  of  a  curriculum 
improvement  program  must  first  recognize 
that  although  coverage  of  certain  material 
may  be  assigned  to  a  particular  subject  area 
and  to  a  particular  grade  level,  yet  because 
of  the  interrelatedness  of  various  phases  of 
the  instructional  program,  such  limits  can¬ 
not  be  firmly  established,  and  study  will 
frequently  be  carried  on  simultaneously  in 
different  classes.  Furthermore,  the  planner 
must  also  encourage  the  cooperation  of 
other  faculty  members  in  setting  up  a  new 
course  of  study,  so  that  they  will  feel  a  part 
of  the  revision  and  will  offer  their  sugges¬ 
tions  for  improvement  where  it  is  needed. 
The  program  must  also  be  characterized 
by  flexibility  so  that  it  can  Ire  adjusted  to 
the  requirements  of  particular  groups  of 
pupils  and  to  their  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  appropriate  to  a  rapidly  changing 
society.  In  determining  the  Irest  methods 
to  be  used  in  carrying  out  the  objectives 
of  the  curriculum,  the  administrator  should 
emphasize  certain  principles.  First,  the  aim 
of  instruction  is  to  teach  facts  in  relation 
to  the  community,  the  nation  and  the 
world,  and  to  cause  the  pupils  to  accept 
their  full  share  of  responsibility  as  citizens 
of  the  community,  of  America  and  of  our 
world.  The  learning  of  facts,  then,  is  still 
accepted  as  a  basic  concept  of  education, 
but  it  does  not  of  itself  develop  a  sense  of 
responsibility.  Furthermore,  as  one  recently 
developed  course  of  study  expresses  it,  “The 
responsible  citizen  . . .  feels  constantly  the 
need  for  facts.  .And  those  facts  are  remem¬ 
bered  best  when  they  are  learned  in  rela¬ 
tionship  to  one’s  responsibilities  as  a  citi¬ 
zen"  (8).  Another  principle  is  that  the  most 
effective  instruction  proceeds  from  the  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  unfamiliar  things  in  life.  For 
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social  studies  this  maxim  implies  that  the 
pupil  must  first  study  things  that  are  clos¬ 
est  to  him — his  home,  his  school,  his  neigh¬ 
borhood — and  then  extend  his  experiences 
to  include  the  community,  state,  America 
and  the  world,  moving  back  and  forth 
again  from  things  he  knows  of  .America  or 
the  world  to  things  more  distant  in  time 
and  space.  .A  third  principle  is  that  instruc¬ 
tion  can  be  enriched  through  constructing, 
attending  movies,  using  the  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision,  visiting  museums,  going  on  excur¬ 
sions,  examining  models,  and  participating 
in  real  life  activities.  Finally,  instruction 
is  most  effective  when  it  is  organized  in 
units  constructed  around  larger  topics 
which  are  meaningful  to  both  pupils  and 
adults  (9). 

In  the  past,  the  scope  or  area  to  be  in¬ 
vestigated  was  determined  largely  by  the 
type  of  subject  matter.  Thus  pupils  were 
taught  American  history  in  one  class,  Euro¬ 
pean  geography  in  another,  civics  in  an¬ 
other,  and  so  on.  This  arrangement  was 
satisfactory  so  long  as  schools  “were  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  transmitting  our 
culture  in  terms  of  information”  (10).  How¬ 
ever,  a  classification  of  life  activities  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fundamental  processes  of  social 
living  has  proved  helpful  in  introducing 
pupils  to  community  life.  These  basic  proc¬ 
esses  have  been  found  in  every  culture,  past 
as  well  as  present,  though  the  method  of 
carrying  them  out  has  naturally  varied  with 
the  time  and  place.  They  include:  1)  con¬ 
serving  life  and  health;  2)  conserving  and 
utilizing  natural  and  man-made  resources; 
3)  producing,  distributing  and  consuming 
goods,  and  rendering  services;  4)  transport¬ 
ing  goods  and  people;  5)  communicating 
information,  ideas  and  feelings;  6)  organiz¬ 
ing  and  governing  group  actions;  and  7) 
satisfying  aesthetic  and  spiritual  needs.  In 
the  days  of  apprenticeship  training,  chil¬ 
dren  came  to  know  about  and  share  in  these 
basic  social  processes  through  immediate 
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contacts.  But  today  our  culture  is  so  com¬ 
plex  and  so  highly  specialized  that  people 
depend  more  and  more  upon  each  other, 
and  children  tend  to  gain  little  understand¬ 
ing  of  these  processes  as  they  operate  in 
society.  Consequently,  unless  they  are  spe¬ 
cifically  taught,  they  develop  little  sense  of 
responsibility  for  participation  in  these 
processes.  The  natural  outgrowth  of  this 
situation  is  the  prevalency  with  which  jjer- 
sonal  advantage  is  placed  before  common 
welfare  in  our  society  ( 1 1 ). 

The  social  studies  program  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  will  be  based  on  the  funda¬ 
mental  social  processes  and  will  consider 
the  study  of  other  societies,  past  and  pres¬ 
ent,  so  that  our  pupils  may  compare  them 
with  present-day  society  and  understand 
the  factors  responsible  for  the  development 
of  the  society  in  which  they  live.  Schools 
for  the  blind  attempt  to  follow  as  closely 
as  possible  the  curricula  offered  by  schools 
for  seeing  children.  Because  of  the  time 
<dHsumed  in  the  early  school  years  by  ad¬ 
justment  to  the  handicap  and  orientation 
to  the  surroundings  of  the  school  and  by 
learning  the  techniques  of  braille  reading 
and  writing,  and  in  later  years  by  the  slow¬ 
ness  of  braille  reading  itself,  the  social 
studies  program  cannot  be  so  full  as  that 
offered  by  the  public  schools.  However,  the 
areas  of  instruction  should  be  parallel  and 
based  upon  the  same  underlying  principles. 
Only  the  quantity  of  material  should  differ; 
and  naturally  the  instructional  techniques 
which  require  the  use  of  vision  should  be 
replaced  by  those  requiring  the  use  of  the 
other  senses,  mainly  the  tactual  and  the 
aural.  Furthermore,  schools  for  the  blind 
may  desire  to  place  greater  emphasis  upon 
one  area  than  upon  another,  but  if  the 
curriculum  is  flexible  enough,  this  problem 
should  present  no  special  difficulty. 

The  accompanying  chart  (12)  was  taken 
from  Toward  Social  Competence,  a  publi¬ 
cation  just  off  the  press  which  is  now  serv- 
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ing  as  a  curriculum  for  social  studies  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  Philadelphia.  The 
chart,  which  deals  with  the  sequence  or 
order  of  experiences  with  which  pupils  are 
to  become  aquainted,  is  introduced  by  the 
following  paragraph;  “The  exjieriences  in 
any  unit  should  help  children  to  see  how  1 
man,  in  the  past  and  in  the  present,  in  our 
own  environment  and  in  distant  places,  has 
met  and  is  meeting  his  needs  through  ac¬ 
tivities  that  relate  to  the  basic  social  proc¬ 
esses.” 

Grade  Theater  of  Experience 

The  Home  and  School 

Kinder-  At  this  stage,  the  chief  interest  is  in 
garten  the  home  and  family,  and  school  is 
and  the  big,  new,  important  thing.  Ex- 

Grade  I  periences  related  to  home  and  school 
life  have  the  fullest  meaning  for 
children  at  this  level. 

The  Neighborhood 

Grade  2  More  freedom  is  now  given  to  the 
child.  He  meets  new  friends;  he  goes 
to  the  store;  he  tours  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Experiences  with  neighborhood 
children  and  activities  create  new  in¬ 
terests. 

The  Wider  Community 
Grade  3  Wisely  selected  experiences  will 
extend  the  horizon  of  the  child  from 
the  immediate  environment  to  the 
larger  community.  He  becomes  aware 
of  the  basic  needs  of  food,  clothing 
and  shelter,  and  becomes  interested 
in  how  society  endeavors  to  meet 
them.  The  idea  of  interdependence 
is  broadened  and  made  more  mean¬ 
ingful. 

The  City 

Grade  4  The  child  sees  the  city  as  a  unit. 

He  learns  about  its  government,  its 
industries,  and  its  services.  Although 
the  present  is  emphasized,  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  Colonial  times  is  also  studied 
to  foster  an  understanding  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  present-day  conditions. 
This  is  the  strategic  spot  for  a  study 
of  city  planning  in  Philadelphia. 
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I  he  Stale  and  Nation 

Grade  5  Through  a  study  of  state  and 
nation,  children  learn  how  human 
activities  were  carried  on  in  the  past 
and  how  they  are  conducted  in  the 
present.  They  learn  to  realize  and 
respect  the  foresight,  courage  and 
endurance  of  our  pioneer  fore¬ 
fathers,  and  to  appreciate  their  ma¬ 
terial  and  spiritual  contributions. 
Present  day  problems  are  also  studied. 


The  World  Community 
Grade  6  The  concept  of  “One  World”  will 
emerge  as  the  child  learns  that  people 
everywhere  have  the  same  basic  needs 
and  engage  in  the  same  basic  social 
processes.  The  cultural  gifts  of  world 
neighbors  will  be  appreciated,  and 
our  dependence  on  other  nations  and 
peoples  will  be  recognized. 


Let  us  examine  each  of  these  “theaters 
of  experience”  or  major  emphases  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  blind  child.  The  topics  sug¬ 
gested  correspond  almost  identically  with 
the  statement  of  W.  C.  Gill,  superintend¬ 
ent-principal,  of  the  Louisiana  School  for 
the  Blind,  that  “the  social  sciences  should 
begin  in  early  years  with  the  life  and  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  surrounding  community,  the 
simple  social  relationships  of  the  family 
and  the  neighborhood  and  the  means  of 
providing  food,  clothing,  shelter,  medical 
care,  education,  cultural  opportunities,  rec¬ 
reation  and  security  of  jjerson”  (13).  Simi¬ 
larly,  Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby  has  outlined  a 
social  studies  program  for  blind  children 
in  this  manner  (14): 

Grade  1 — Emphasize  problems  of  social  relation¬ 
ships,  developing  the  child’s  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  school  and  to  his  group 
Grade  2 — The  study  of  the  community  sur¬ 
rounding  the  school 

Grade  3 — The  home  life  of  today  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  man’s  struggle  to  over¬ 
come  his  environment 

Grade  4 — Life  of  older  eras,  a  study  of  geo¬ 
graphy  to  lead  to  initial  world  con- 
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cept  and  an  understanding  of  the 
influence  of  environment  on  activi¬ 
ties  of  various  peoples 

Grade  5 — Geography  of  home  state  and  nation 
and  other  sections  of  North  America 
to  discover  the  effect  of  natural  en¬ 
vironment  on  activities  of  peoples  and 
develop  an  appreciation  of  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  people  plus  the  his¬ 
torical  development  of  contributions 
from  Europe  and  the  exploration  of 
North  America 

Grade  6 — Geographical  study  of  South  America, 
Europe,  Asia,  Australia  to  get  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  racial  characteristics 
and  the  interdependence  of  areas  and 
countries  on  each  other,  emphasizing 
an  analysis  of  geographic  relation¬ 
ships.  The  study  of  colonial  life 

There  is  little  basic  difference  between 
Dr.  Quimby ’s  recommendations  and  those 
of  the  new  curriculum  for  the  Philadelphia 
schools.  The  first  difference  comes  in  The 
Neighborhood  theater  of  exjierience,  where 
the  blind  child  must  get  acquainted  not  so 
much  with  his  home  surroundings,  as  with 
the  surroundings  of  the  school  where  he 
spends  most  of  his  life  up  to  the  age  of 
about  twenty-one.  He  is  more  limited  in 
his  opportunities  for  meeting  normally  see¬ 
ing  children  of  his  own  age  because  he  lives 
in  a  residential  school.  However,  it  seems 
that  this  is  an  area  which  we  generally 
overlook.  Our  schools  should  recognize  that 
isolation  from  normal  stx:iety  aggravates 
the  implications  of  the  handicap  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  should  therefore  attempt  to  meet 
this  need  through  arranging  for  frequent 
participation  of  their  pupils  in  group  ac¬ 
tivities  with  outside  children.  In  this  same  * 
connection  I  should  like  to  pose  the  ques¬ 
tion:  how  much  are  we  doing  at  this  early 
age  level  to  insure  our  pupils  of  becoming 
more  socially  acceptable?  It  seems  advisable 
for  teachers  to  include  in  their  social  studies 
curriculum  units  which  deal  with  blindisms, 
conventions,  manners  and  the  like,  rather 
than  leave  this  sort  of  training  mainly 
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to  housemothers  and  homeroom  sponsors 
whose  time  must  often  be  taken  up  w'ith 
other  items  of  importance.  Another  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  recommended  program 
for  a  school  for  the  blind  and  the  public 
school  program  referred  to  earlier  is  in 
the  theater  of  The  City.  Most  of  the  resi¬ 
dential  schools  for  the  blind  are  located  in 
or  near  a  sizable  city  or  town,  and  where 
such  is  the  case,  the  community,  its  history, 
resources  and  characteristics,  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  explored  by  the  pupils.  This  is 
especially  important,  because  many  resi¬ 
dential  school  pupils  come  from  rural  areas 
to  which  they  will  return  after  graduation, 
and  their  school  experiences  may  serve  as 
their  only  contact  with  city  living.  The  city 
plays  an  important  role  in  the  society  of 
today,  and  even  rural  sections  are  affected 
by  what  goes  on  in  the  metropolitan  cen¬ 
ters  of  the  world.  Too  often  the  residential 
schools  build  up  a  little  world  of  their 
own,  and  though  they  may  be  located  right 
in  the  heart  of  a  city  do  not  profit  from 
enough  of  the  advantages  which  it  has  to 
offer.  The  pupils  should  be  taken  on  as 
many  field  trips  as  possible  to  the  indus¬ 
tries,  institutions,  concert  halls,  govern¬ 
ment  offices  and  the  like  where  they  can 
meet  and  talk  with  people  of  all  walks  of 
life  and  become  acquainted  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  different  kinds  of  work.  Each 
school  administration  should  carefully  study 
the  possibilities  for  such  enriching  experi¬ 
ences  in  its  community  and  establish  con¬ 
tacts  with  those  who  can  make  such  excur¬ 
sions  possible.  Volunteer  guide  service  is 
'  nearly  always  available  from  church  groups 
or  service  organizations,  so  that  blind  boys 
and  girls  may  be  taken  to  points  of  interest 
without  always  having  to  depend  upon  the 
personnel  of  the  school. 

Throughout  the  instruction  teachers 
must  keep  in  mind  that  firsthand  experi¬ 
ences  are  much  more  valuable  in  interpret¬ 
ing  life  than  reading  about  things  or  hear- 
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ing  things  described  by  others.  Teachen  an 

must  be  familiar  with  the  former  activities  res 

of  their  pupils,  and  these  will  be  related  to  an 

home,  home  neighborhood  and  school  life  I  of 
(15).  A  blind  child  will  probably  not  have  I  al( 
had  the  variety  of  exj>eriences  of  a  seeing  H( 

child  of  the  same  age  because  of  the  lirai-  va 

tations  imposed  by  his  handicap,  but  he  bl 

may  have  been  on  picnics,  shopping  trips,  th 

visits  to  relatives,  or  excursions,  and  thus  ab 

have  extended  the  geographical  area  be-  ar 

yond  his  local  community.  Such  exjieri-  pt 

ences  should  be  discovered  and  utilized.  It  tr 

is  also  valuable  for  teachers  to  encourage 
pupil  participation  in  the  planning  of  units  gr 
to  be  covered  preceding  a  firsthand  experi-  tb 
ence  and  help  direct  them  in  finding  the  th 

answers  to  specific  problems  which  they  al 

have  shared  in  suggesting.  After  the  com-  ui 

pletion  of  a  unit  it  is  suggested  that  chil-  bi 

dren  be  given  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  li 

its  effectiveness  in  terms  of  providing  solu-  ai 

lions  to  their  problems  and  that  recom-  a 

mendations  for  further  action  and  study  sj 

be  made  (16).  o 

In  order  to  motivate  the  observation  of  s( 

pupils  and  the  use  of  local  resources,  city  ti 

school  children  can  stand  at  their  class-  ai 

room  windows  and  note  such  things  as  the  ci 

size  and  height  of  buildings,  the  number  of 
buildings  in  relation  to  “green  space,”  s( 

kinds  of  land  use,  cleanliness  of  the  sur-  c 

rounding  area,  amount  of  smoke  or  fumes  b 

in  the  atmosphere,  and  amount  of  noise  p 

from  traffic  and  industry  (17).  The  same  si 

type  of  motivation  is  possible  for  blind  c 

children  also,  although  several  walks  ii 

through  the  school  neighborhood  will  have  c 

to  substitute  for  the  views  from  the  class-  n 

room  windows.  The  size  and  height  of  build-  b 

ings  can  be  little  more  than  a  verbal  con-  p 

cept  for  them,  even  when  models  built  to  p 

scale  are  used,  but  they  can  recognize  the  e 

sounds  from  playgrounds,  churches,  fac-  si 
lories  and  garages;  and  the  smells  from  p 
hospitals,  factories,  bakeries,  and  so  forth;  a 
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and  they  can  tell  the  differences  between 
residential,  business  and  industrial  sections 
and  gain  some  impressions  of  the  neatness 
of  the  neighborhood  from  simply  walking 
along  the  sidewalks  and  crossing  the  streets. 
Here  again  is  an  area  which  could  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  explored  by  schools  for  the 
blind.  Alert  teachers  will  make  use  of  all 
these  factors  in  the  environment  recogniz¬ 
able  through  the  senses  other  than  vision; 
and  such  training  is  invaluable  to  blind 
persons  when  they  grow'  older  and  learn  to 
travel  alone. 

Experiences  in  the  social  studies  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  elementary  school  should  help 
the  children  to  “live  more  effectively  in 
their  expanding  environment  by  knowing 
about  the  common  activities  of  man,  by 
understanding  and  appreciating  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  all  groups  to  our  contemporary 
life,  by  participating  in  life’s  best  activities, 
and  by  improving  the  life  of  which  they  are 
a  part”  (i8).  The  desirable  outcomes  are 
specifically  the  ability  to  get  along  with 
other  people,  a  sense  of  civic  responsibility, 
social  intelligence,  awareness  of  man’s  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  environment,  fundamental  skills 
and  basic  knowledge,  the  ability  to  think 
critically,  and  improved  living  (19). 

The  curriculum  for  the  junior  high 
school  will  serve  to  extend  each  of  these 
concepts,  and  will  also  approach  the 
broader  concepts  of  the  senior  high  school 
program.  In  the  public  schools  the  social 
studies  curriculum  may  also  include  spe¬ 
cific  material  concerning  adjustment  to  life 
in  a  new  school  building  and  w'ith  new 
classmates.  However,  this  is  obviously  un¬ 
necessary  in  our  residential  schools  for  the 
blind  where  the  junior  high  school  is  a 
part  of  the  same  institution  which  the 
pupils  have  already  attended  during  their 
elementary  school  years.  Another  provi¬ 
sion  which  may  or  may  not  function  as  a 
part  of  the  the  social  studies  curriculum 
and  which  probably  more  frequently  op- 
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erates  under  the  guidance  department  is 
for  a  course  known  as  Occupational  In¬ 
formation,  usually  offered  in  the  ninth 
grade.  The  purposes  of  this  course  are  to 
make  available  to  the  students  information 
regarding  the  types  of  occupations  in  our 
society  and  the  education  and  training  re¬ 
quired,  and  to  help  the  student  evaluate 
himself  in  relation  to  the  vocations  in  which 
he  is  most  interested.  In  our  schools  for  the 
blind,  emphasis  will  naturally  be  on  voca¬ 
tions  in  which  blind  persons  have  engaged 
successfully.  Pupils  must  be  given  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  participation  in  testing  pro¬ 
grams  and  for  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  services  performed  by  agencies  for  the 
blind,  and  should  be  enabled  to  talk  per¬ 
sonally  with  successful  blind  persons  from 
specific  occupations.  In  such  a  course  much 
can  be  done  toward  improving  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  blind  toward  their  handicap, 
toward  society,  and  tow'ard  an  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  vocational  world.  If  ori¬ 
entation  techniques  are  not  taught  in  any 
other  part  of  the  school  program,  such 
instruction  may  be  given  in  the  course  in 
occupations. 

The  secondary  school  objectives  for  so¬ 
cial  studies  are  a  restatement  of  those  of 
the  elementary  school,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  evolved  from  the  basic  social  proc¬ 
esses.  These  objectives  may  be  outlined  in 
detail  under  the  three  major  headings  of 
citizenship,  economic  life  and  personal 
growth  (20): 

I.  Citizenship 

1.  To  enable  American  youth  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  our  com¬ 
munity,  state,  nation  and  the  world 

a.  Through  an  active  appreciation  of  the 
American  democratic  way  of  life,  its  in¬ 
stitutions  and  its  leaders 

b.  Through  participation  in  democratic  pro¬ 
cedures 

c.  Through  an  understanding  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  as  a  part  of 
an  interdependent  world 
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2.  To  develop  the  realization  that  our  nation 
is  the  result  of  many  diverse  racial,  reli¬ 
gious  and  ethnic  groups 

3.  To  foster  a  respect  for  the  personality  and 
rights  of  every  individual 

4.  To  develop  a  critical  understanding  of  the 
forces  that  mold  public  opinion 

II.  Economic  Life 

1.  To  help  the  pupil  understand  and  make 
adjustments  to  the  changing  geographic 
and  economic  relationships  in  the  world 
today 

2.  To  present  the  problems  of  the  main 
economic  groups  (capital,  labor,  agricul¬ 
ture)  and  to  show  the  need  for  harmoniz¬ 
ing  their  conflicts  in  order  to  promote  the 
public  interest 

3.  To  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  problems 
of  the  consumer 

III.  Personal  growth 

1.  To  build  up  a  background  of  historic 
knowledge 

2.  To  train  the  student  in  such  skills  as 

a.  Finding  useful  information 

b.  Understanding  and  interpreting  maps, 
graphs  and  charts 

c.  Discussion  in  proportion  to  each  pupil’s 
ability  of  social  problems  of  concern  to 
him  and  to  his  fellow  citizens 

d.  Reading  intelligently  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  books  that  have  a  bearing  on 
these  problems  (the  blind  being  read  to) 

e.  Listening  critically  to  radio  broadcasts 
of  social  significance 

3.  To  develop  accuracy,  reasoning  power  and 
the  power  of  critical  analysis 

4.  To  develop  good  habits  of  character  and 
a  sense  of  values 

5.  To  foster  social-mindedness  and  a  sense  of 
social  responsibility 

Let  us  examine  how  these  objectives  are 
approached  on  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school  levels. 

The  seventh  grade  course  in  social  studies 
provides  for  a  review  of  the  general  ma¬ 
terial  covered  in  the  elementary  school.  Its 
emphasis  is  upon  the  sections  of  the  United 
States,  how  each  has  contributed  to  the 
American  way  of  life,  and  what  its  chief 
characteristics  are  from  the  standpoint  of 


j)hysical  geography  and  production.  Pupils 
are  brought  to  a  greater  appreciation  of 
our  natural  resources,  and  of  the  roles 
played  in  our  society  by  agriculture,  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry;  and  become  aware  of  the 
reasons  for  the  development  of  cities  or 
for  various  systems  of  transportation.  They 
also  study  our  closest  neighbors,  Canada 
and  Mexico,  in  order  to  learn  about  their 
general  histories,  cultures  and  ideals,  their 
resources  and  their  significance  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  particularly  in 
relation  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  this  way  the  horizon  of  the  pupils  is  ex¬ 
panded  from  our  own  nation  to  other  parts 
of  our  continent. 

In  the  eighth  grade  the  concept  of  the 
factors  important  in  the  development  of 
American  democracy  receives  even  greater 
attention.  The  major  aim  is  to  give  pupils 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  continuity  of  his¬ 
tory  and  to  make  them  more  cognizant  of 
the  interrelatedness  of  local,  national  and 
world  affairs.  The  basic  content  of  this 
course  is  the  spreading  of  American  civili¬ 
zation  in  North  America  during  the  past 
three  centuries.  Pupils  will  constantly  com¬ 
pare  our  present  way  of  life  with  those  of 
past  generations.  They  will  also  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  the  basis  for  democratic  living. 

The  ninth  grade  or  freshman  course  in 
social  studies  is  largely  a  continuation  of 
the  study  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
functioning  of  the  Federal  government. 
Pupils  will  also  become  familiar  with  state 
constitutions,  state  and  city  governments, 
political  parties,  provisions  for  education, 
medical  service,  public  assistance,  and  the 
like.  They  will  also  make  more  detailed 
study  of  their  own  community  through  ad¬ 
ditional  field  trips  and  individual  investiga¬ 
tions,  thus  extending  their  elementary  the¬ 
aters  of  experience,  and  paving  the  way 
for  the  advanced  courses  in  government. 
Some  schools  have  considered  it  advisable 
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in  view  o£  recent  world  events  to  introduce 
on  this  level  a  course  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  histories,  customs  and  development 
of  resources  in  South  America.  The  inter¬ 
est  in  these  countries  seems  more  justifiable 
now  that  the  United  States  is  coming  into 
closer  contact  with  these  neighbors  to  the 
south,  and  a  course  of  this  sort  can  do  much 
to  promote  better  understanding  between 
nations  (21). 

Social  studies  in  the  junior  high  division 
of  schools  for  the  blind  will  again  parallel 
those  of  the  public  school.  However,  it  is 
on  the  junior  high  school  level  particularly 
that  we  must  concern  ourselves  with  the 
social  adjustment  of  the  blind.  Many  of 
our  pupils  leave  school  after  the  eighth  or 
ninth  grade.  Some  who  are  partially  seeing 
will  stop  school  altogether  to  go  into  in¬ 
dustry  or  business,  and  others  will  transfer 
to  public  schools  at  this  time.  Therefore, 
social  adjustment  must  certainly  receive 
emphasis  in  all  phases  of  our  program. 
Seeing  children  also  must  be  given  more 
personal  guidance  in  the  junior  high  school 
years,  but  the  blind  must  receive  special 
attention  since  they  cannot  imitate  through 
observation  and  because  the  handicap  itself 
“imposes  inhibitions  on  certain  basic  in¬ 
stincts  such  as  the  will  to  power,  the  desire 
for  independence,  the  sex  instinct,  the  in¬ 
stincts  of  leadership  and  self-assertion” 
(22).  As  has  been  mentioned  before,  the 
social  adjustment  problem  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  occupations  course  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  where  we  can  also 
help  pupils  to  formulate  a  positive  and  de¬ 
sirable  philosophy  concerning  their  blind¬ 
ness  so  that  their  attitudes  toward  them¬ 
selves  and  their  environment  may  be 
socially  acceptable  and  commendable. 
When  we  are  dealing  with  general  social 
and  economic  problems  in  the  world  of 
today,  we  should  stress  those  that  are  most 
pertinent  to  blind  persons  and  aid  our 
pupils  in  understanding  these  problems. 
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We  should  also  emphasize  in  our  social  wel¬ 
fare  units  the  need  for  striving  to  remove 
social  causes  of  blindness  such  as  malnutri¬ 
tion,  general  unhygienic  living  conditions, 
spread  of  infectious  diseases,  and  injurious 
industrial  conditions  and  processes. 

In  the  tenth  grade  the  student  turns  to 
the  broadest  field  of  all — to  the  world  of 
the  past  and  the  present.  The  aims  of  this 
course  are  first  of  all  to  acquire  perspective 
for  the  better  understanding  of  contempo¬ 
rary  issues,  to  gain  a  sense  of  time  relations 
and  continuity,  and  to  appreciate  the  in¬ 
heritance  which  comes  to  us  from  past  gen¬ 
erations  and  from  many  countries.  It  is 
hoped  that  through  this  course  pupils  will 
further  develop  their  ability  to  recognize 
propaganda,  that  they  will  acquire  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  real  causes  of  war,  and  will  dis¬ 
cover  the  importance  and  responsibility  of 
each  individual  in  building  a  just  and 
democratic  society.  Through  emphasis  upon 
the  efforts  in  the  past  to  establish  peace, 
they  may  come  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  these  at¬ 
tempts.  They  will  discover  why  and  how 
autocratic  governments  exist  and  in  what 
ways  they  eventually  perish  (23).  Finally, 
they  will  be  able  to  trace  the  development 
of  democracy  from  its  roots  in  the  autocra¬ 
cies  of  the  past,  and  will  determine  how, 
despite  the  rises  and  falls  of  other  systems 
of  government,  democracy  has  weathered 
the  storms  of  conflict.  Thus  may  our  pupils 
be  inspired  to  insure  this  way  of  life  in  the 
future  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

When  the  Social  Studies  Curriculum 
Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  schools  was 
pondering  the  problem  of  what  to  include 
in  the  two-year  course  in  American  history 
and  government  offered  in  the  last  two 
years  of  high  school,  they  asked  themselves 
what  questions  confront  the  citizens  of  to¬ 
day.  These  were  listed  as  follows: 

1.  How  to  organize  and  control  our  economic 


2.  How  to  conserve  and  develop  national  re¬ 
sources,  material  and  human 

3.  How  to  promote  social  welfare 

4.  How  to  enrich  life  through  the  arts  and 
sciences 

5.  How  to  increase  human  rights  and  respon¬ 
sibilities 

6.  How  to  organize  and  interrelate  the  com¬ 
munity,  state,  nation  and  world 

7.  How  to  make  wise  use  of  personal  resources 

It  is  easily  seen  that  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  these  questions  and  intelligent 
answers  will  help  the  students  to  lead  the 
fullest  life  possible  and  will  serve  to  im¬ 
prove  society  as  a  whole  (24). 

The  underlying  philosophy  of  education 
for  the  final  program  in  social  studies  was 
formulated  by  the  Committee  in  these 
words:  “We  believe  that  the  course  in 
American  History  and  Government  should 
contribute  effectively  to  the  development 
of  informed,  socially  competent  citizens, 
equipped  with  a  knowledge  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  dealing  intelligently  with  the  issues 
of  the  present.  Citizenship  is  to  be  broadly 
construed  as  meaning  not  only  loyalty  to 
community,  state,  and  nation,  and  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  ideals  of  American  democracy, 
but  a  consciousness  of  membership  in  the 
world  community.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  of  American  history  to  guide  youth 
in  assuming  their  rightful  share  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  state  and  national  citizenship, 
and  to  participate  in  the  wider  responsi¬ 
bility  of  all  peoples  for  maintaining  inter¬ 
national  security  and  world  peace’’  (25). 

The  course  for  the  junior  year  of  high 
school  is  organized  around  the  first  four 
questions  mentioned  above.  In  the  first 
problem  area,  How  to  organize  and  con¬ 
trol  our  economic  life,  the  units  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  include  the  roles  played  resp>ectively 
by  capital,  labor,  the  farmer,  the  consumer 
and  the  government.  In  the  second  prob¬ 
lem  area.  How  to  conserve  and  develop  our 
national  resources,  the  units  are  the  natural 
resources  and  the  human  resources.  The 
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third  problem  area.  How  to  promote  social 
welfare,  will  be  approached  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  reducing  economic  insecurity, 
building  wholesome  family  life,  and  the 
reduction  of  delinquency  and  crime.  The 
last  problem  area  in  this  school  year  is  How 
to  enrich  life  through  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  the  units  will  include  science  as  a 
basic  factor  in  life  and  the  contribution  of 
music,  literature  and  art. 

The  senior  course  in  the  social  studies 
curriculum  deals  wdth  the  remaining  three 
questions.  How  to  increase  human  rights 
and  responsibilities  is  studied  through  the 
role  of  the  government  in  limiting  and  de¬ 
termining  our  rights,  understanding  our 
civil  liberties,  equality  of  opportunity  (eco¬ 
nomic  and  social),  mutual  understanding 
among  diverse  groups,  and  obligations  and 
duties  of  citizenship.  The  question.  How  to 
organize  and  interrelate  the  community, 
state,  nation  and  the  world,  is  broken  into 
the  units  of  organization  of  the  American 
government,  its  operation,  the  operations 
of  state  and  local  governments,  essential 
vocabulary,  and  international  relations. 
The  final  question.  How  to  make  wise  use 
of  personal  resources,  will  be  divided  into 
how  to  make  the  most  of  one’s  self  and 
how  to  make  one’s  greatest  contribution 
to  society  (26). 

Each  of  these  units  is  approached  in  the 
same  manner — by  noting  how  past  genera¬ 
tions  of  Americans  have  dealt  with  the 
question,  taking  into  consideration  both 
good  and  bad  features  of  each  era,  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  work  out  possible  solutions  for 
the  problems  which  confront  us  today  (27). 
This  organization  calls  for  the  searching 
out  of  material  in  the  textbooks  as  it  is 
needed  for  the  units  being  studied,  rather 
than  pursuing  the  text  sequence  from  cover 
to  cover  as  was  formerly  done.  Teachers  of 
the  blind  will  undoubtedly  raise  strong  ob¬ 
jection  to  this  procedure,  protesting  that 
it  is  difficult  for  blind  children  to  “skip 
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around”  in  a  textbook  that  may  be  in  six  or 
eight  separate  volumes.  Even  if  each  of  the 
students  could  have  in  his  possession  all 
the  volumes  of  the  text  at  one  time,  facili¬ 
ties  for  storing  them  might  be  inadequate. 
However,  this  problem  could  be  met  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  school  librarian.  Per¬ 
haps  a  special  section  could  be  set  aside  in 
the  library  or  in  the  classroom  for  social 
studies  books,  or  some  feasible  plan  could 
be  suggested  whereby  all  volumes  of  the 
text  coidd  be  made  accessible  to  our  stu¬ 
dents  at  all  times.  Teachers  can  be  careful 
also  to  make  their  textbook  reading  assign¬ 
ments  according  to  the  braille  volume  and 
page  number  so  that  the  material  can  be 
located  more  quickly,  and  it  would  also  be 
advantageous  to  assign  reading  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  date  due,  so  that  students  can 
have  ample  opportunity  for  finding  and 
completing  the  material. 

One  can  easily  see  that  the  present  trend 
is  away  from  the  textbook  method  of  in¬ 
struction.  The  text  is  now  in  the  role  of  a 
guide  and  a  source  of  general,  basic  in¬ 
formation  in  an  individual  field.  Students 
should  be  given  reading  assignments  in  the 
texts  and  be  brought  to  an  understanding 
of  the  facts  contained  therein.  However,  it 
is  through  supplementary  material  that 
most  of  our  effective  teaching  will  be  ac¬ 
complished.  T.  E.  Stough  has  said  that  the 
social  studies  require  more  supplementary 
reading  than  any  other  secondary  school 
area.  He  suggests  that  students  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  read  not  only  general  works  but 
also  whatever  primary  source  material  is 
obtainable  in  braille.  The  talking  book  re¬ 
cordings,  esp>ecially  of  periodical  literature, 
should  be  used  generously  as  a  timesaving 
device  to  offset  the  slowness  of  braille  read¬ 
ing  (28).  Certainly  the  radio  should  be  used 
in  the  classroom  whenever  pertinent  broad¬ 
casts  are  made,  and  if  such  broadcasts  occur 
out  of  class  time,  the  Soundscriber  can  be 
used  to  record  them  for  later  classroom  ac- 
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tivity  (29).  Motion  pictures  with  sound  are 
another  source  of  information  which  can  be 
used  to  an  even  greater  extent  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  and  even  television  programs, 
which  are  the  same  to  a  blind  person  as  a 
movie,  can  be  useful.  Next  there  are  the 
current  events  magazines  and  the  Reader’s 
Digest  in  braille,  through  which  students 
can  keep  up-to-date  on  the  happenings  of 
the  times  and  grow  familiar  with  repre¬ 
sentative  selections  from  current  periodical 
literature  (30).  We  must  also  consider  the 
reading  which  can  be  done  in  print  through 
the  volunteer  services  of  outside  groups. 
Unfortunately,  too  few  of  the  boys  and  girls 
take  advantage  of  this  reading  service,  al¬ 
though  with  blind  college  students  or  pub¬ 
lic  high  school  students  it  is  usually  more 
frequently  used  than  braille  reading.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  these  same  volunteers  would  also 
be  pleased  to  assist  individual  students  in 
their  free  time  on  weekends  to  gain  first¬ 
hand  experiences  for  sp>ecial  unit  projects 
which  require  traveling  to  other  sections 
of  the  community.  This  is  another  area  in 
which  the  residential  schools  can  do  more. 
Through  the  use  of  these  various  aids  to 
instruction  plus  the  field  trips  which  have 
been  mentioned  before  in  this  pajjer,  the 
class  jjeriod  itself  will  no  longer  be  devoted 
only  to  recitation  based  on  the  text  ma¬ 
terial,  but  will  consist  of  reports  by  indi¬ 
vidual  students  on  the  outside  reading  they 
have  done  in  a  given  unit  or  on  the  first¬ 
hand  experiences  they  have  gained  through 
attendance  at  lectures,  concerts,  or  demon¬ 
strations,  or  through  personal  interviews 
with  authorities  in  the  fields  they  have 
been  studying.  It  will  also  be  used  as  a 
period  for  discussion  and  debate  on  the 
problems  now  concerning  sceiety.  In  brief, 
it  will  be  a  period  of  vitalized  activity 
through  which  learning  is  always  more 
effective  than  in  a  more  passive  situation. 

If  such  a  dynamic  social  studies  curricu¬ 
lum  can  be  established  in  our  schools  and 
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integrated  with  other  courses  o£  study,  and 
if  teachers  will  practice  faithfully  the  ideals 
on  which  this  curriculum  is  founded,  mak¬ 
ing  the  fullest  possible  use  of  the  resources 
available  in  the  school  community  and 
employing  vitalized  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  democratic  objectives  we  strive  so 
hard  to  accomplish  will  be  realized. 
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I.  C.  E.  C.  CONFERENCE 

The  International  Council  for  Excep¬ 
tional  Children,  at  its  29th  annual  meeting 
in  New  York  on  April  18  to  21,  sponsored 
another  sectional  meeting  on  the  blind. 
This  meeting  was  well  attended  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  superintendents  from  different  parts 
of  the  country,  by  supervisors  and  admin¬ 
istrators  of  special  classes  in  the  public 
schools,  by  teachers  in  both  public  school 
classes  and  schools  for  the  blind  and  by 
a  number  of  interested  friends  of  blind 
children.  The  panel  discussion  had  as  its 
general  theme,  “Consideration  and  Dis¬ 
cussion  of  Some  of  the  Problems  Con¬ 
fronted  by  the  High  School  Student  Who 
is  Blind.”  The  chairman  for  this  meeting 
was  Miss  Josephine  1,.  Taylor,  Director  of 
Education,  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Newark;  the  co-chairman  was  Miss 
Georgie  Lee  Abel,  Consultant  in  Educa¬ 
tion,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind; 
the  recorder  was  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bryan,  .As¬ 
sistant  Director  of  Education  of  Excep¬ 
tional  Children — Blind  and  Defective 
Vision,  Illinois  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  Springfield. 

The  following  persons  presented  papers 
as ,  a  basis  for  the  panel  discussion;  Mr. 
Eber  L.  Palmer.  Superintendent,  New 
York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia, 
(Mr.  Brayer  read  this  paper  for  Mr, 
Palmer);  Mr.  Guy  L.  Marchisio,  Educa¬ 
tional  Counselor,  New  Jersev  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Newark;  and  Dr.  Roger  B. 
Saylor,  Principal,  Barringer  High  School, 
Newark,  Nevy  Jersey. 

The  discussion  following  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  papers  was  very  constructive 
and  was  well  participated  in  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  types  of  programs  throughout 
the  country.  The  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  is  pleased  that  it  will  be 
able  to  publish  the  papers  presented  at 
this  meeting  in  a  future  AFB  Bulletin. 

— Georgie  Lee  Abel 
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A.  A.  W.  B.  Conference 

Calls  for  Veteran  Program — Opposes  Vending  Machines — Elects  Kumpe 
Prexy  at  Florida  Session — Helen  Keller  Feted  with  Shotwell  Award 


With  the  blle  Atlantic  surf  maintaining  a 
constant  rhythm  just  outside  convention 
halls,  a  warm  but  sizeable  group  of  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  members  en¬ 
gaged  in  (|uantities  of  business  and  pleasure 
at  what  many  called  the  most  informal 
convention  ever  held  when  it  convened  at 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida,  the  last  week  in 
June.  The  voices  of  lecturers  from  every 
field  of  human  welfare,  social  w'ork  and 
education  found  each  day  of  the  convention 
that  their  audiences  were  unusually  recep¬ 
tive,  while  the  combined  voice  of  the  con¬ 
vention  itself  was  unmistakably  heard  in 
calling  for  progressive  steps  in  American 
work  for  the  blind. 

The  largest  audience  ever  recorded  at  a 
Shotwell  Memorial  banquet  gathered  on 
Thursday  night  of  the  convention  week  to 
pay  tribute  to  Miss  Helen  Keller,  as  she 
and  her  popular  companion.  Miss  Polly 
Thomson,  made  their  first  appearance  at  an 
.A.-A.W.B.  meeting  in  many  years.  Miss 
Keller  journeyed  to  the  Daytona  Beach 
gathering  after  only  a  few  days’  rest  from 
her  extensive  lecture  tour  of  South  Africa. 
The  highlight  of  the  banquet,  which  was 
chaired  by  Dr.  Francis  Cummings  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  was  the  time  at  which  the  two  other 
members  of  the  Shotwell  Award  Commit¬ 
tee,  Peter  J.  Salmon  and  Robert  Atkinson, 
completed  a  two-part  presentation  of  the 
citation  and  medal  to  Miss  Keller. 

This  year  the  convention  also  included 
on  its  schedule  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  two-year  term  provided  by  the  .Associa¬ 
tion  Bylaws.  New  President  of  the  .Associa¬ 
tion  succeeding  Francis  B.  lerardi,  is  Roy 
Kumpe,  well-known  Managing  Director  of 
the  .Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind, 
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Little  Rock,  .Arkansas.  Kumpe  was  unop¬ 
posed  for  the  Office  of  President,  and  his 
election  w’as  greeted  with  general  approval 
by  all  groups  in  the  .Association.  Other  offi¬ 
cers  for  the  two  years  are:  F'irst  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Captain  M.  C.  Robinson,  National 
Director  for  Western  Canada,  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver, 


Newly-elected  A..\.W.B.  President  Roy  Kumpe  is 
shown  here.  Kumpe,  who  was  unopposed  for  the 
presidency  of  the  .Association,  is  nationally  known 
for  his  progressive  private  agency  program  in 
Arkansas. 
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British  Columbia;  Second  Vice-President, 
Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Managing  Director,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania; 
Secretary-General,  Alfred  Allen,  Assistant 
Director,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  York  City;  Treasurer,  Lemont 
Hackett,  Supervisor,  Home  Service  Depart¬ 
ment,  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Although  the  number  of  resolutions  pre¬ 
pared  and  passed  at  the  Florida  meeting 
was  smaller  than  usual,  the  ones  that  did 
receive  attention  were  pointed  and  timely. 
Notable  was  the  action  taken  by  a  group 
largely  composed  of  people  without  mili¬ 
tary  backgrounds  in  the  interest  of  ex- 
servicemen  who  lost  their  sight  in  World 
War  II  and  who  are  losing  their  vision  as 
a  result  of  the  Korean  conflict.  Alarmed 
at  the  continued  reduction  of  trained  per¬ 
sonnel  for  counseling  the  war  blinded,  the 
convention  unanimously  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  endorsing  “the  establishment  of  a 
strong,  effective,  and  permanent  Federal 
program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  blind  and  other  severely  disabled 
war  veterans”,  and  instructing  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Association  “to  urge 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  appro¬ 
priate  sufficient  funds  for  the  activation  and 
operation  of  such  a  Federal  program”. 

In  another  resolution  the  convention  pro¬ 
tested  the  placement  of  vending  machines 
in  Federal  buildings  by  the  Regional  Em¬ 
ployees  Welfare  .Association  of  Public 
Building  Service  in  direct  competition  with 
Randolph  Sheppard  programs  providing 
vending  stands  for  the  blind.  The  action 
called  for  “an  amendment  to  the  Randolph 
Sheppard  Act  which  would  either  (i)  give 
exclusive  right  to  the  designated  state 
licensing  agency  for  sponsoring  or  placing 
of  vending  machines  in  Federal  buildings 


or  (2)  prohibit  government  employees  wel¬ 
fare  associations  from  sponsoring  or  plac¬ 
ing  vending  machines  in  public  buildings 
in  competition  with  the  business  enter- 
prise  program  for  the  blind”. 

The  convention  also  went  on  record  in 
another  unanimous  resolution  as  endorsing 
the  legislation  introduced  by  Congressman 
Boggs  of  Delaw'are  which  would  establish  a 
temporary  Federal  study  committee.  With 
that  action  the  Association  indicated  its 
belief  that  the  proposed  temporary  com¬ 
mittee’s  work  would  make  available  one  of 
the  most  constructive  and  comprehensive 
bits  of  research  yet  compiled  in  analyzing 
the  adequacy  of  all  programs  for  blind  per¬ 
sons. 

Notable  among  other  resolutions  was  one 
which  approved  a  plan  to  enlist  some  ap 
propriate  person  to  prepare  a  history  of  the 
.Association.  It  was  understood  that  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  .Association  to  accomplish  this 
project  without  necessity  for  payment  of  a 
fee  to  the  author. 

Total  registration  for  the  1951  gathering 
was  445,  but  according  to  Secretary-General 
Alfred  .Allen  there  were  scores  present  who 
did  not  register.  The  host  state,  Florida, 
which  took  first  honors  again  in  number  of 
new  members,  had  the  largest  attendance 
with  64  registered.  New  York  was  second 
with  51,  while  Canada  sent  its  usual  large 
delegation  of  31  to  take  third  place.  Regis¬ 
tration  represented  thirty-eight  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Canada. 

The  convention  adjourned  after  a  lively 
discussion  on  a  site  for  the  1952  meeting. 
New  York’s  bid  overwhelmingly  lost  to  an 
enthusiastic  vote  for  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
The  underlying  motive  for  the  selection  was 
that  of  meeting  simidtaneously  with  the 
.American  .Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  part  of  a  plan  initiated  at  .Salt  Lake 
City  last  year. 
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Editorially  Speaking 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
publishers  of  the  New  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  announces  with  this  issue  of  the 
journal  that  its  Editor  for  the  past  several 
years  is  retiring  from  that  position.  Dr. 

P.  C.  Potts,  whose  task  it  has  been  each 
month  to  perform  editorial  chores,  has  been 
requested  by  the  Foundation  to  give  up 
those  chores  so  that  his  time  with  the  agency 
staff  may  be  devoted  fully  to  professional 
consultation. 

As  most  of  you  know.  Dr.  Potts  came  to 
the  Foundation  about  15  years  ago  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  agency’s  staff  strength  in  the  field 
of  educational  research  and  information. 
About  six  years  ago  the  Foundation  asked 
him  to  assume  the  additional  responsibility 
of  su|x;rvising  the  editorial  and  business 
work  in  connection  with  the  Outlook.  It 
is  our  judgment  now  that  his  full-time  at¬ 
tention  to  educational  projects  is  most 
sorely  needed  in  these  days  of  stepped-up 
plans  for  advancing  knowledge  about  the 
needs  of  blind  children.  Specifically,  Dr. 
Potts’  major  service  during  the  next  12  to 
18  months  will  be  to  conclude  a  modem 
survey  of  the  facilities  existing  in  the  United 
States  for  the  schooling  of  Negro  children 
who  are  visually  handicapped. 

The  selection  of  a  successor  to  Dr.  Potts 
in  the  editorial  post  had  not  been  con¬ 
cluded  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  The 
Foundation  is  taking  advantage  of  its  action 
in  transferring  Dr.  Potts  to  re-examine  tiie 
true  role  of  the  Outlook  so  that  its  con¬ 
tinued  splendid  service  to  the  field  will  be 
assured.  We  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  post  of  editor  of  this — the  only  real 
effort  at  a  journal  that  will  reflect  the  read¬ 
ing  interests  of  all  categories  of  workers 
with  the  blind — is  one  of  considerable  in- 
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fluence.  We  will  do  our  best  to  fill  the  post 
with  an  individual  who  clearly  merits  the 
right  to  wield  that  influence  by  virtue  of 
his  own  realization  of  the  responsibilty 
that  will  rest  upon  him. 

NEW  PERSONALITIES  JOIN 
A.F.B.  TRUSTEES 

Four  new  personalities  from  the  fields  of 
business,  education  and  work  for  the  blind 
accepted  election  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
after  the  balloting  by  Members  in  last 
June’s  Annual  Membership  Meeting.  The 
addition  of  the  quartet  will  result  not  only 
in  the  immediate  value  of  their  own  leader¬ 
ship  ability  but  also  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  first  step  toward  board  procedures 
designed  to  reflect  more  adequately  the 
democratic  voice  of  the  field  in  which  the 
Foundation  serves. 

The  new  Trustees  are  J.  P.  Morgan  II,  an 
Officer  of  the  J.  P.  Morgan  Company  of  New 
York  City;  Dr.  Deane  W.  Malott,  new  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New 
York;  F.  E.  Davis  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  and  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind;  and, 
Roy  Kumpe,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  Manag¬ 
ing  Director  of  the  Arkansas  Enterprises  for 
the  Blind  and  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Morgan  and  Dr.  Malott  were  elected 
as  Trustees-at-Large.  The  former  also  as¬ 
sumes  the  post  of  Chairman  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  Helen  Keller  Endowment  Fund  and 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee.  Dr. 
Malott  will  assume,  as  a  special  interest, 
partial  leadership  in  the  expansion  of  the 
agency’s  program  in  the  field  of  technical 
research  and  other  sciences. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr. 
Kumpe  was  the  result  of  a  suggested  plan 
whereby  the  incumbent  presidents  of  the 
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nation’s  two  largest  associations  o£  profes¬ 
sional  workers  for  the  blind  automatically 
would  become  ex  officio  Trustees  of  the 
Foundation. 

Recognizing  that  the  entire  plan  for 
membership  in  the  Foundation  and  its 
over-all  administrative  procedures  have  be¬ 
come  antiquated,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
also  has  called  for  a  total  revision  of  the 
Bylaws.  A  new'  proposed  draft  of  Bylaws 
will  be  studied  in  early  November  and,  if 
passed,  will  clarify  all  such  matters.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  intense  interest  that  has  been 
shown  in  these  actions  of  the  Foundation 
Board,  the  Outlook,  from  time  to  time,  will 
devote  additional  space  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  them. 


Uook  Kevkws 


Who’s  W'^ho  Among  the  Blind  in  the  Busi¬ 
ness  AND  Professional  World.  Compiled 
by  Ada  E.  Pruitt,  Edited  by  Miriam  P. 
Latimer.  Washington,  D.  C.:  National  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  74  pp.  $2.00. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  the  American 
public  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  consult 
as  reference  tools  the  various  volumes  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  collective  title.  Who’s 
Who.  The  subtitle  “A  Biographical  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Noteworthy  Men  and  Women” 
and  the  claim  that  “all  are  listed  who  are 
found  to  fall  under  the  carefully  patterned 
classification  prescribing  selections”  guaran¬ 
tee  comprehensiveness  and  discrimination. 
The  title.  Who’s  Who,  has  been  restricted 
through  legal  action  to  volumes  published 
by  the  A.  N.  Marquis  Company  in  Chicago, 
except  in  cases  where  “merely  restricted 
circularizations  in  connection  with  local, 
sectional,  or  vocational  compilations  are 
involved.”  The  fact  that  a  list  falls  within 
this  special  category  should  not,  however, 
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relieve  its  publishers  from  the  obligation 
to  uphold  standards  and  provide  a  reference 
tool  of  real  value  to  the  user. 

\  new'  volume  of  this  special  kind  has  re¬ 
cently  come  to  our  desk.  It  is  called  Who’s 
Who  Among  the  Blind  in  the  Business  and 
Professional  World,  and  is  published  by  the 
National  Society  for  the  Blind  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  As  stated  in  the  preface,  this  new 
compilation  aims  at  “providing  some  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  solution  of  problems  for  pro¬ 
fessionally  trained  people,”  and  “we  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  type  of  information  will  as¬ 
sist  blind  persons  to  begin  and  build  careers 
in  professions.”  I'he  idea  seems  to  be  that 
a  list  of  the  successful,  with  some  statement 
from  each  of  them  as  to  .how  this  success 
was  achieved,  will  enable  the  young  blind 
person  to  follow  their  example.  Whether 
this  is  sound  vocational  counseling  may  be 
questioned.  In  any  case,  this  volume  hardly 
seems  to  be  the  answ'er  to  the  problem. 

The  selection  of  biographees  seems  sur¬ 
prising.  Only  about  eighty  sketches  are  in¬ 
cluded,  classified  according  to  professions. 
This  is  no  attempt  to  criticize  the  inclusion 
of  the  names  that  are  listed;  it  is  the  omis¬ 
sions  that  are  appalling.  The  classification 
is  illogical;  for  instance,  a  blind  man  who  is 
doing  very  well  indeed  as  a  physical  thera¬ 
pist,  is  listed  among  the  physicians.  Further¬ 
more,  no  distinction  is  made  between  those 
w'ho  became  blind  early  in  life  and  those 
w'ho  lost  their  sight  at  an  advanced  age  and 
merely  continued  in  a  career  already  well 
established,  a  consideration  that  might  well 
be  of  importance  from  a  vocational  point 
of  view. 

It  is  not  good  enough  to  say  that  future 
editions  will  remedy  this  situation.  It  is 
unsatisfactory  to  base  a  work  of  this  kind 
only  on  the  material  returned  by  some  of 
those  to  whom  the  questionnaire  was  sent. 
Anyone  knows  that  it  is  most  likely  to  be 
the  busy,  influential,  and  w'ell  known  who 
are  the  slowest  to  cooperate  with  an  enter- 
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prise  of  this  kind,  and  the  biggest  part  of 
the  compiler’s  job  is  to  get  them  to  answer. 

It  is  stated  that  no  information  has  been 
supplied  that  is  not  authentic  and  did  not 
come  directly  from  the  individual.  Ad¬ 
mirable  as  this  may  sound,  the  result  is 
a  wide  variety  of  general-  statements,  mostly 
of  the  inspirational  kind,  that  hardly  could 
help  anyone  to  find  a  job.  Most  of  the  so- 
called  “advice”  is  platitudinous,  abounding 
in  terms  like  grit,  pluck,  courage,  and  per¬ 
severance.  The  editors  have  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  out  statements  that  in  any 
concrete  way  could  point  the  way  to  voca¬ 
tional  success.  In  other  words,  the  editors 
have  not  edited,  nor  have  they  even 
bothered  with  any  proofreading  worth  its 
name.  In  the  sketch  of  one  of  the  physicians 
listed,  there  is  a  typographical  error  of  hair- 
raising  ludicrousness.  As  printed  the  sen¬ 
tence  reads,  “I  piersonally  conduct  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  patients,  eliciting  a  careful 
and  detailed  history  on  his  first  visit  and 
doing  all  palpation,  percussion,  and  emas¬ 
culation  procedures.”  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
further  on  the  same  doctor  continues,  “Yet 
as  time  went  on,  it  became  evident  that 
many  of  my  patients  were  not  coming  back 
to  me  for  medical  service.”  Whoever  origi¬ 
nally  made  this  unintentional  error,  it  is  up 
to  the  editors  to  see  that  that  sort  of  thing 
does  not  get  into  print.  The  many  other 
sins  against  good  grammar  and  syntax  may 
not  be  quite  so  spectacular,  but  they  are  in 
abundant  evidence.  Too  much  inferior  stuff 
of  this  kind  is  permitted  in  the  field  of 
work  for  the  blind,  on  the  theory,  perhaps, 
that  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  expected.  Blind 
people  everywhere  are  desperately  engaged 
in  a  battle  to  convince  the  world  that  they 
can  amount  to  something.  For  them,  this 
volume  is  a  setback. 

One  might  ask,  “Why  should  there  be  a 
Who’s  Who  Among  the  Blind?”  Blind  {peo¬ 
ple  of  eminence  are  found  in  all  standard 
Who’s  Who  volumes  and  this  is  a  victory 
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for  them  in  an  age  where  so  large  a  section 
of  the  blind  is  trying  to  show  the  sighted 
world  that  they  do  not  belong  to  a  special 
segregated  group.  If  it  seems  necessary,  for 
vocational  or  other  reasons,  to  compile  a 
separate  list,  let  us  have  one  that  is  not 
embarrassing  to  the  blind. 

— Helga  Lende 


Current  Citerature 


The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be 
borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Refer¬ 
ence  Lending  Library  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind 

“Retrolental  Fibroplasia”  by  Doctors  Al¬ 
gernon  B.  Reese  and  Frederick  C.  Blodi  is 
the  text  of  the  Fifth  Francis  I.  Proctor  Lec¬ 
ture  presented  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Medical  School  in  September,  1950, 
and  was  published  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Ophthalmology  for  January,  1951.  This 
is  a  summary  of  the  authors’  studies  on  this 
condition.  The  article  attempts  to  define 
retrolental  fibroplasia  and  to  difierentiate 
it  clearly  from  other  conditions  with  which 
it  has  been  confused.  It  describes  the  various 
phases  of  the  condition:  the  acute  and 
cicatricial.  It  also  discusses  and  evaluates 
the  various  treatments  that  have  been  tested 
for  both  stages.  Among  treatments  con¬ 
sidered  are  surgery,  vitamin  therapy  and 
.•\CTH  therapy. 

“The  Care  of  Young  Blind  Children”  by 
Xorah  Gibbs  is  a  small  pamphlet  published 
by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  early 
this  year.  The  pamphlet  is  aimed  at  parents 
of  blind  children  and  is  in  the  form  of 
questions  and  answers.  Some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  included  are:  “What  kind  of  clothes 
and  toys  does  he  need?”;  “How  are  we  to 
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know  it  our  blind  child  is  progressing  satis¬ 
factorily?”,  etc.  This  is  N.I.B.  Bulletin  i8. 

“Blind  Improve  Test  Gear”  by  R.  VV. 
Gunderson  and  “Sightless  Technicians 
Learn  Radio  Servicing”  by  George  B.  Miller 
appeared  in  Radio  Electronics  for  March, 
1951.  I  he  Gunderson  article  deals  with 
specialized  measuring  equipment  for  use 
by  blind  persons  which  converts  electrical 
variations  and  meter  readings  into  audio 
nulls  or  into  increases  or  decreases  in  the 
pitch  of  an  audio-frequency  note.  The  re¬ 
sulting  test  gear  is  thus  equipped  with  a 
“speak  for  itself”  feature  which  makes  it 
useful  for  sighted  technicians  as  well  as  for 
blind  technicians. 

Mr.  Miller  begins  his  article  on  blind 
technicians  with  a  statement  made  by  a 
blind  man:  “I  didn’t  get  rich  servicing 
radios,  but  I  can  stand  on  my  hind  legs  and 
live  independently.”  He  introduces  us  to 
a  number  of  blind  men  w'ho  have  been 
successful  in  the  field  of  radio  servicing.  He 
describes  briefly  the  training  and  specialized 
equipment  used  by  blind  radio  technicians. 

“Flashsounds  and  Aural  Constructs  for 
the  Blind”  by  Victor  Twersky  appeared  in 
Physics  Today  for  March,  1951.  The  article 
is  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the  article 
by  Franklin  S.  Cooper  which  appeared  in 
July,  1950.  Mr.  Twersky  states  that  the 
guidance  devices  discussed  by  Mr.  Cooper 
were  in  the  nature  of  probes  although  their 
immediate  antecedents  were  radar  and 
sonar.  He  suggests  an  alternative  guidance 
device  which  supplies  information  from  a 
relatively  large  area  in  a  convenient  and  fa¬ 
miliar  form  for  integration  by  the  blind 
person’s  remaining  sensory  organs,  allowing 
him  to  capitalize  on  his  backlog  of  past  ex¬ 
periences.  Mr.  Twersky  then  goes  on  to 
describe  the  experiments  conducted  to  de¬ 
velop  audible  devices  such  as  the  flash- 
sound. 


1950-51  FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
announced  that  seven  new  scholarships  and 
ten  renewals  have  been  granted  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  to  outstanding  sightless  students 
working  for  their  college  degrees. 

All  17  students  are  working  for  advanced 
degrees  with  the  expectation  of  serving  not 
only  among  the  blind,  but  in  competition 
with  sighted  professionals,  in  such  fields  as 
social  work,  music,  teaching,  and  the  law. 
'Fhree  of  the  recipients  are  Negroes. 

During  the  scholastic  year  1950-51,  the 
Foundation  awarded  scholarships  totaling 
$6,500.00.  These  grants  are  usually  for 
$300.00  each,  but  for  the  past  four  years  a 
special  grant  henceforth  to  be  known  as  the 
HELEN  KELLER  SCHOLARSHIP  of 
$1,000.00  has  been  made  to  a  deaf-blind 
student  engaged  in  university  work.  Also, 
this  year  the  Foundation  has  awarded  three 
scholarships  of  $200.00  each  for  summer 
school  study  to  sighted  teachers  who  want 
to  prepare  themselves  to  w’ork  with  deaf- 
blind  children,  and  20  scholarships  of 
$100.00  each  for  six  weeks  of  summer 
school  to  teachers  and  workers  with  the 
blind. 

The  seven  new  scholarships  this  year  go 
to:  Anita  Blair,  Texas;  F.  Vernon  Getty, 
Maryland;  Theodore  Messenger,  Jr.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  John  C.  Pine,  Illinois;  Eileen 
P.  Noone,  Pennsylvania;  Howlett  P.  Smith, 
Arizona;  Donald  Walhout,  Michigan. 

Renewal  of  scholarships  already  being 
held  were  made  to;  Imogene  Cheesman, 
Kentucky;  Richard  Evensen,  Massachusetts: 
Geneva  Harrison,  Florida;  Rodney  Hoover, 
California;  H.  Noyes  Macomber,  Massachu¬ 
setts;  Vera  J.  McClain,  Alabama;  Emerald 
McKenzie,  New  York;  John  Sutton,  Texas; 
James  Warrick,  Tennessee;  Bonifacio  Ytur- 
bide,  Nevada. 
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s  i  A  1  IS  1 ICAL  KNOWLEDGE  GETS 
RENE^VED  INVESITGAIION 
The  activation  o£  the  reorganized  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  on  Statistics  of  Blindness 
was  announced  recently  by  Dr.  Ralph 
Hurlin,  who  continues  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  under  its  joint  sponsorship  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness. 

Originally  organized  about  twenty  years 
ago,  the  Committee  on  Statistics  provided 
to  the  held  the  basis  for  computing  the  in¬ 
cidence  of  blindness  in  the  United  States 
which  still  is  in  current  use.  Much  of  its 
continuing  research  and  application  of  basic 
estimates  has  been  carried  on  by  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  two  sponsoring  agencies,  but  of 
late  years  the  Committee  as  a  whole  had  not 
been  conspicuously  active. 

.\s  announced  by  the  Chairman  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  officials  of  both  agencies, 
the  members  of  the  reorganized  Committee, 
in  addition  to  Dr.  Hurlin,  are:  Dr.  Trygve 
Gunderson,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Ophthalmology,  Harvard  University,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts;  Dr.  Conrad  Berens, 
Executive  Eye  Surgeon,  New  York  Eye  and 
Ear  Inhrmary,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Ray¬ 
mond  L.  Pfeiffer,  Ophthalmological  Con¬ 
sultant,  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  New  York  City;  Miss  Anne  E. 
Geddes,  Chief,  Division  of  Statistics  and 
Analysis,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  Social 
Security  Administration  FS.\,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Dr.  Carl  E.  Rice,  Medical  Director, 
PHS,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.;  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Retiring  Direc¬ 
tor,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  and.  Dr.  Marta  Fraenkel,  Director, 
Medical  Statistics  &  Records  Service,  De¬ 
partment  of  Hospitals,  New  York  City.  Ex 
officio  members  are  Dr.  Franklin  Foote, 
Executive  Director,  and  Miss  Edith  Kerby, 
Associate  for  Statistics  and  Analysis,  both  of 
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the  National  Society  staff,  and  Mr.  M. 
Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director,  and 
Miss  Kathern  Gruber,  Assistant  Director,  of 
the  Foundation  staff. 

It  is  anticipated  that  demonstration  sur¬ 
veys  to  establish  standards  for  statistical 
studies  will  be  launched  before  the  end  of 
the  current  year,  officials  stated. 

CONFERENCE  ON  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

FOR  THE  BLIND  TO  BE  HELD  AT 
LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  IN 
NOVEMBER 

A  national  conference  of  representatives 
of  various  groups  who  provide  reading 
matter  for  the  blind  of  the  United  States 
and  its  territories  will  be  held  at  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  in  November  1951.  The 
Library  will  sponsor  the  conference  in 
order  to  seek  solutions  for  some  of  the 
problems  connected  with  the  program  of 
library  service  for  the  blind  and  to  explore 
possible  avenues  of  improvement. 

Papers  defining  the  problems  and  offer¬ 
ing  suggestions  for  solutions  and  improve¬ 
ments  will  be  presented  in  a  two-day  ses¬ 
sion.  It  is  exp>ected  that  considerable  bene¬ 
fit  will  be  derived  from  a  pooling  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  technical  knowledge  of  in¬ 
dividuals  responsible  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  successive  stages  in 
the  over-all  program.  A  discussion  by  ex¬ 
perts  qualified  to  review  existing  procedures 
will  identify  a  number  of  challenging  prob¬ 
lems.  The  information  obtained  and  con¬ 
clusions  reached  will  be  disseminated  by 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

Regional  libraries  for  the  blind.  State 
agencies  for  the  blind,  organizations  en¬ 
gaged  in  promoting  and  administering  re¬ 
lated  activities  for  the  blind,  volunteer 
organizations,  recording  studios  for  talking 
books,  and  presses  publishing  books  in 
Braille  are  among  the  groups  being  in¬ 
vited  to  send  representatives. 
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‘Jrom  Other  journals 


“Last  autumn”,  relates  Helen  Keller,  “I 
attended  a  gathering  in  Westport,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  where  a  professional  perfumer  talked 
most  interestingly  about  the  distillation  of 
flower  fragrances.  He  gave  us  all  what  he 
called  the  ‘blind  test’,  to  see  how  many 
floral  perfumes  we  could  identify.  He  pre¬ 
sented  to  each  of  us  eight  fragrances  on 
little  blotters,  or  ‘whiff  sachets’ — rose,  car¬ 
nation,  honeysuckle,  lily-of-the-valley,  lilac, 
gardenia,  jasmin  and  violet.  Everyone  com¬ 
plimented  me  on  my  ability  to  name  cor¬ 
rectly  seven  out  of  eight  fragrances.  I  found 
out  that  most  women  can  identify  only  one 
or  two.  This  is  a  sad  comment  indeed  on 
their  neglect  of  a  faculty  which  would  re¬ 
pay  them  a  hundredfold  from  some  patience 
in  its  development.” — From  the  June  issue 
of  The  Reporter,  published  by  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind. 

^^Bright  Victory^’ — A  JYezv  Picture 

A  war  picture  of  a  different  sort  is 
“Bright  Victory”  (Universal-International). 
Its  hero,  Larry  Nevins  (Arthur  Kennedy), 
is  in  combat  for  perhaps  three  minutes, 
screen  time,  before  an  enemy  sniper  lays 
him  low.  The  remainder  of  the  picture  is 
concerned  with  efforts  of  the  Army  hospitals 
and  of  Larry  himself  to  make  him  over  into 
a  useful  citizen  once  more.  For  Larry’s  is 
an  especially  difficult  case.  He  has  been 
blinded.  Based  on  Baynard  Kendrick’s 
novel  “Lights  Out,”  the  story  goes  into  a 
documentary-like  account  of  his  treatment 
at  the  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital,  where 
many  of  the  sequences  were  filmed.  First 
they  must  overcome  Larry’s  natural  despair, 
then  teach  him  to  “see”  with  his  other 
senses.  The  entire  process  is  an  absorbing 


one,  a  tribute  both  to  the  skill  of  modern 
science  and  to  the  infinite  patience  and 
understanding  of  the  Army’s  therapists. 

But  the  film  develops  far  beyond  this, 
probing  into  the  new  personal  relationships 
of  the  man  as  his  cure  progresses.  He  had 
been  engaged  to  a  girl  back  home  before 
he  Avent  into  the  Army.  How  does  he  feel 
about  her  now,  and  she  about  him?  And 
his  parents?  Larry  is  given  a  furlough  from 
the  hospital  but  soon  discovers  that  the 
mingled  pity  and  babying  he  receives  at 
home  are  more  than  he  can  bear.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  he  has  developed  a  friendship  with 
a  girl  at  the  hospital  and  through  her  meets 
a  prominent  lawyer,  himself  blind,  who 
learned  and  practises  his  profession  despite 
his  affliction.  He  gives  Larry  his  new  direc¬ 
tion.  And  finally  Larry,  a  Southerner,  sud¬ 
denly  finds  that  his  best  friend  during  his 
months  of  recuperation  is  a  Negro.  How 
does  he  adjust  to  this? 

All  of  these  elements  have  been  worked 
intelligently  into  Robert  Buckner’s  excel 
lent  screenplay  and  directed  sympatheti¬ 
cally,  with  a  warm  sense  for  human  values, 
by  Mark  Robson.  The  hospital  scenes,  while 
explicit  in  detailing  the  treatment,  also 
underline  nicely  the  friendship  and  group 
feeling  among  the  patients.  Larry’s  un¬ 
fortunate  romance  with  his  home-town 
sweetheart  is  presented  humanly,  without 
recriminations.  His  relation  with  his  under¬ 
standing  father  is  a  rare  one  in  movies. 
The  Negro  theme  is  handled  without  ser¬ 
monizing,  growing  logically  out  of  the 
story’s  premises.  James  Edwards,  seen  in 
“Home  of  the  Brave,”  gives  the  role  dignity 
and  dimension.  Arthur  Kennedy  is  superb 
as  the  embittered  but  courageous  Larry,  and 
a  charming  newcomer,  Peggy  Dow,  radiant 
as  Larry’s  helpful  friend.  “Bright  Victory” 
is  a  quiet  triumph  of  good  taste  and  good 
film-making. — Arthur  Knight. 

Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 

July  21,  1951.  PP-  26-27. 
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Cane  Travel  by  a  Blinded  Adult 

OCTAVE  J.  BOURGEOIS 


Many  articles  have  been  written  and 
countless  words  have  been  spoken  about 
"the  correct  manner  for  the  use  of  a  cane” 
by  blind  people.  Boiled  down  to  a  few 
words,  the  usual  explanation  is  for  a  blind 
person  to  extend  a  cane  in  front  of  his  feet 
about  one  or  two  inches  from  the  sidewalk 
or  street  and  occasionally  tap  the  sidewalk 
as  he  walks  along. 

This  article  is  not  w’ritten  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  experienced  cane  travelers  and 
especially  not  for  those  who  have  been 
blind  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
or  since  childhood.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
express  the  thought  of  a  person  who  be¬ 
came  blind  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  who 
had  previously  lived  a  normal  sighted  life, 
taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
which  vision  afforded.  It  is  by  no  means  to 
be  considered  as  covering  all  details  of 
cane  travel  because  the  writer  has  had  no 
experience  with  snow-covered  sidewalks 
and  very  little  with  those  coated  with  ice. 
However,  this  is  an  attempt  to  assist  the 
average  person  who  liecomes  blind  in  adult 
life  to  gain  greater  confidence  and  the  reali¬ 
zation  that  cane  travel  in  a  busy  city  is  not 
an  unusual  feat,  but  simply  a  matter  of  hav¬ 
ing  courage  and  a  level  head,  and  not  being 
hesitant  about  inquiring  as  to  directions 
or  locations. 

The  writer  has  read  all  of  the  published 
material  that  he  could  secure  regarding  the 
various  methods  and  procedures  of  using 
a  cane  properly  and  has  secured  various 

Octave  J.  Bourgeois  is  industrial  employment 
<'ounselor  for  the  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Sight 
Conservation  in  the  Louisiana  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare. 
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types  of  canes  which  were  offered  as  being 
those  which  could  be  used  to  greatest 
advantage.  .After  fourteen  years  of  hard 
body  jolts  through  stepping  off  deep  curb¬ 
ings  and  w'alking  into  canopy  uprights  and 
building  barricades,  and  receiving  bruises 
on  the  nose,  chin  and  forehead,  some  of 
which  caused  profuse  bleeding,  he  believed 
that  it  was  time  to  publish  some  suggestions 
on  cane  travel  which  may  help  persons  who 
have  had  or  who  are  undergoing  the  same 
experiences. 

The  writer,  who  is  five  feet  eight  inches 
tall  and  wears  a  thirty-three  inch  shirt 
sleeve,  uses  a  cane  which  measures  thirty- 
eight  inches  from  the  high  part  of  the  crook 
to  the  tip.  This  cane  weighs  five  ounces 
and  has  a  narrow  crook.  The  wideness  or 
narrowness  of  the  crook  of  the  cane  mat¬ 
ters  very  little;  I  have  used  both  types  and 
neither  offers  any  particular  advantage 
other  than  that  it  is  easier  to  hitch  the  wide 
crook  into  a  belt  or  coat  pocket  when  not 
in  use. 

One  thing  I  have  done  to  my  cane  which 
I  find  of  great  advantage  in  my  style  of 
foot  travel  is  to  have  the  ferrule  tip  beveled 
to  a  forty-five  degree  angle  from  the  front 
to  the  back  of  the  cane.  This  I  have  found 
to  be  exceptionally  helpful  when  about  to 
come  down  stairways;  the  beveled  tip  helps 
by  allowing  me  to  slide  it  along  the  floor 
or  pavement,  dropping  off  when  I  reach 
the  first  step  of  a  stairway  or  the  curbing. 
I  have  found  that  a  cane  with  the  usual  type 
of  ferrule  or  tip  which  is  not  beveled  is 
inclined  to  catch  on  either  the  floor  or  side¬ 
walk  and  cause  me  to  stop  to  investigate 
the  approaching  step. 
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As  mentioned  above,  I  have  on  many  oc¬ 
casions  attempted  to  learn  to  travel  by 
using  the  cane  held  about  an  inch  or  so 
above  the  level  of  the  sidewalk,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  have  quite  often  walked  off  the  curb¬ 
ing  on  to  a  driveway  or,  when  the  paving 
is  very  rough,  received  a  bad  jolt  by 
stepping  off,  as  the  cane  could  not  warn  me. 
Of  course,  I  realize  that  many  good  travel¬ 
ers  do  use  this  method,  and  it  no  doubt 
has  its  advantages;  but  in  my  case,  I  have 
never  found  it  to  be  w'orthwhile  due  to  the 
jolts  and  shocks  which  I  have  received. 

In  my  travels  throughout  the  state  of 
Louisiana  as  employment  counselor  for  the 
blind,  I  have  discussed  this  W'ith  many 
blind  people,  some  of  whom  have  become 
blind  in  adult  life  and  I  have  found  none 
who  use  the  extended  cane  method. 

My  method  of  holding  a  cane  is  to  grip 
it  with  the  middle,  ring  and  little  fingers 
and  hold  it  for  easy  manipulation  with  the 
forefinger  on  the  right  side  of  the  shaft 
and  the  thumb  on  the  left  side  of  the  shaft, 
with  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  at  times  trail¬ 
ing  under  the  cane  and  the  right  side  of  the 
thumb  pressed  against  the  left  side  of  the 
cane. 

When  ascending  steps  or  stairways,  my 
method  is  to  hold  the  cane  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  gliding,  but  about  two 
inches  above  the  floor  level,  as  this  will 
enable  the  blind  person  to  detect  each  level 
when  the  step  up  is  made  and  thus  readily 
realize  that  he  has  reached  the  level  of  the 
floor. 

Some  instructors  in  cane  travel  believe 
that  the  blind  person  should  be  equally 
skillful  with  both  the  left  and  right  hand. 
I  have  tried  on  many  occasions  to  use  the 
left  hand  as  easily  as  the  right,  but  to  no 
avail.  I  can  use  it  after  a  fashion  but  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  right  hand  at  all  times.  My 
thought  is  that  a  person  learns  to  become 
a  skillful  bowler  through  the  use  of  the 
same  arm  and  swing  at  all  times,  and 


usually  uses  a  fork  or  spoon  with  the  same 
hand  at  all  times.  So  it  is  with  cane  travel 
— you  became  an  expert  by  concentrating 
on  the  use  of  either  the  right  or  left  hand, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  blind  person  can 
adhere  to  one  fixed  rule  of  cane  use  when 
working  in  areas  with  a  wide  radius.  A 
person  using  a  cane  in  traveling  about  a 
city  might  possibly  adopt  a  fixed  rule,  but 
I  am  sure  that  when  he  reaches  a  section 
of  the  city  where  the  sidewalk  is  thickly 
congested  with  jjedestrians,  he  will  have 
to  change  to  some  other  style.  In  other 
words,  a  person  applying  the  so-called  arch 
method  of  swinging  a  cane  in  a  radius  will 
have  to  modify  this  procedure  when  travel¬ 
ing  in  a  congested  business  section.  Nor 
can  a  person  using  the  glide  method  con¬ 
tinue  this  style  when  traveling  on  rough 
sidewalks  or  country  roads,  at  which  time 
he  has  to  revert  to  the  arch  method. 

Recent  articles  on  cane  travel  have  given 
examples  of  how  a  cane  can  be  used  in 
traveling  with  walls  or  buildings  on  the 
right  of  the  traveler,  but  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  times  when  it  is  necessary  for 
a  blind  person  to  travel  in  the  opposite 
direction;  in  other  words,  along  curbings 
where  he  is  apt  to  encounter  garbage  cans, 
parking  meter  poles,  street  light  poles,  etc., 
and  has  no  wall  on  his  right  to  guide  him 
and  warn  him  of  the  distance  from  the 
curbing.  Therefore,  I  will  briefly  outline 
the  manner  in  which  I  use  a  cane  when 
traveling  over  a  route  which  presents  varia¬ 
tions  in  types  of  sidewalks. 

I  recently  secured  a  duralumin  cane  from 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
with  the  glide  ferrule  and  believe  it  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  I  have  been  seeking.  Due  to  the 
rubber  grommet  which  is  between  the  fer¬ 
rule  and  the  shaft  of  the  cane,  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  the  excessive  noise  is  elimi¬ 
nated,  but  enough  sound  bounce  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  tapping  the  cane. 
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When  leaving  my  home  or  office,  the 
glide  ferrule  tells  me  exactly  where  each 
step-off  is,  whether  it  be  step  or  curbing, 
with  no  possibility  of  snagging  in  cracks  or 
crevices  in  the  flooring  or  steps.  When  I 
reach  the  sidewalk,  my  method  is  to  meas¬ 
ure  my  distance  from  either  the  building 
or  curbing  and  then  proceed  along  the  side¬ 
walk.  I  hold  my  cane  in  the  right  hand 
with  my  arm  from  the  shoulder  to  the  el¬ 
bow  even  with  my  body,  and  from  the  el¬ 
bow  to  my  hand  at  an  angle  as  though  pre¬ 
paring  to  shake  hands.  The  ferrule  of  the 
cane  is  sliding  along  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  my  left  foot,  thus  acting  as  a  probe  and 
a  bumper,  but  not  extending  on  either  side 
more  than  the  width  of  my  body,  thus 
eliminating  any  possibility  of  tripping  a 
passerby.  My  head  and  shoulders  are  kept 
erect  so  that  in  case  I  might  brush  against 
an  obstruction  my  body  can  sway  with  the 
touch  or  slide  off  without  any  solid  bump. 
When  I  reach  a  driveway  or  alley,  my  cane 
will  slide  down  and  up  again  on  the  other 
side,  and  thus  at  all  times  I  am  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  terrain.  If  the  driveway  is 
rough  I  elevate  the  cane  about  an  inch  or 
so  from  the  ground  until  I  reach  the  oppo¬ 
site  curbing  and  step  upon  the  sidewalk 
again.  At  the  corner,  the  location  of  which 
I  am  aware  of  by  the  change  in  sound  or 
air  current,  my  cane  will  again  tell  me  when 
1  reach  the  curbing.  I  then  either  cross  the 
street  alone,  or  request  assistance  of  a 
sighted  pedestrian  if  it  is  a  busy  intersec¬ 
tion. 

When  traveling  along  a  sidewalk  paved 
with  concrete,  I  endeavor  to  take  advantage 
of  any  separation  lines  which  may  exist  and 
run  parallel  to  the  building  line.  If  there  is 
a  grass  border  between  the  sidewalk  and 
the  curbing,  of  course  this  is  of  invaluable 
assistance,  as,  in  that  case,  hazards  such  as 
parking  meters,  posts,  etc.,  will  not  be  en¬ 
countered.  At  all  times  a  cane  traveler 
should  not  try  to  walk  to  the  extreme  curb- 
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ing  side  of  the  sidewalk  or  the  wall  side  but 
endeavor  to  remain  as  near  to  the  right  of 
the  center  of  the  sidewalk  as  is  possible. 

When  a  blind  person  secures  assistance  in 
crossing  a  busy  street,  if  the  pedestrian  takes 
hold  of  his  arm,  he  should  not  protest  this 
methcxi  of  assistance  as  it  will  be  only  for 
a  few  feet.  However,  if  at  all  possible,  when 
proffered  assistance  he  should  take  hold  of 
the  pedestrian’s  arm  and  follow  across  the 
street.  I  have  noticed  that  a  simple  expla¬ 
nation  as  to  the  greater  ease  with  which 
a  blind  person  can  follow  the  pedestrian 
will  be  understood.  In  the  future  very  prob¬ 
ably  he  will  remember  this  explanation 
when  assisting  some  other  blind  person. 
When  the  curbing  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street  is  reached,  naturally  the  cane 
which  has  been  held  at  an  elevation  of 
about  one  or  two  inches  from  the  feet  will 
warn  him  of  the  curbing;  and  the  step  up 
is  made  without  difficulty. 

.Assuming  that  the  sidewalk  in  the  next 
block  is  paved  with  bricks  or  some  other 
type  of  uneven  surface,  I  revert  to  the  arch 
method  or  swing  type  of  cane  use  and  do 
not  attempt  to  glide  my  cane.  However,  of 
course,  should  the  typ>e  of  paving  change 
anywhere  along  the  block,  I  revert  to  the 
glide  method  where  this  is  practical,  as  I 
find  that  this  style  enables  me  to  walk  faster 
and  with  a  greater  amount  of  confidence. 
When  I  arrive  at  the  corner,  if  I  believe  *it 
is  a  quiet  street  which  I  can  cross  alone,  my 
method  is  to  step  off  the  sidewalk  for  two 
or  three  steps,  then  stop  and  again  listen 
for  sound  of  traffic  and  then  hold  my  cane 
slightly  elevated  for  the  first  half  of  the 
street.  When  I  believe  I  have  reached  the 
crown  of  the  street  and  am  crossing  the 
other  half,  I  lower  my  cane.  This  is  done 
in  order  to  be  prepared  to  feel  the  curb, 
and  the  cane  is  swung  in  a  semicircle  before 
stepping  up  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  en¬ 
countering  any  obstruction  on  the  sidewalk. 
Stopping  for  a  moment,  just  after  stepping 
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oft  the  sidewalk,  enables  boys  on  bicycles 
who  may  be  riding  along  very  quietly,  to 
avoid  me,  as  I  usually  cannot  be  seen  while 
standing  on  the  sidewalk  by  a  boy  who  is 
riding  along  a  line  of  parked  automobiles. 

In  city  travel,  my  belief  is  that  when  a 
person  can  travel  one  block  alone  he  can 
travel  fifty,  because  at  all  times  he  has  to 
know  where  he  is  going  and  how  to  get 
there.  This  does  not  apply  only  to  a  blincl 
person  but  also  to  sighted  persons. 

Possibly  because  I  am  city  bred,  I  find 
my  greatest  difficulty  to  be  in  travel  on 
country  roads  or  lanes  where  sidewalks  are 
non-existent.  Houses  are  generally  set  quite 


far  back  from  the  highway,  and  it  is  diffi. 
cult  to  locate  them  unless  I  have  traveled  ' 
the  route  before  with  a  sighted  person  who 
has  given  me  some  directions,  or  I  have 
been  able  to  locate  landmarks  such  as  drive¬ 
ways,  culverts,  etc.  But,  once  again,  it  is  a 
question  of  a  person  being  familiar  with 
the  territory  in  which  he  is  traveling.  On 
roads  wdth  uneven  surfaces,  I  find  that  the 
arch  method  of  travel  is  far  superior.  In 
fact,  the  glide  method  does  not  hold  up 
here  because  country  roads  are  often  rutted, 
and,  of  course,  gliding  is  almost  impossible 
under  such  conditions. 


The  Talking  Book  Machine 
As  a  Home  Teaching  Tool 

MARY  MELVIN 


The  introduction  of  the  talking  book  ma¬ 
chine  to  a  home  teacher’s  students  is  some¬ 
times  mentioned,  in  passing,  as  a  part  of 
a  home  teacher’s  duties.  Also,  teaching  the 
client  how  to  operate  the  very  simple  ma¬ 
chine  is  spoken  of,  incidentally,  as  part  of 
the  regular  curriculum  of  the  teacher.  But 
the  much  more  difficult  job  of  leading  the 
student  gradually  to  make  full  use  of  the 
reading  machine  in  all  of  its  rich  possibil¬ 
ities  is  seldom,  if  ever,  put  down  as  a  serious 
and  highly  professional  part  of  the  home 
teacher’s  responsibility.  To  be  able  to  judge 
the  student’s  reading  tastes  and  aptitudes 
requires  experience.  To  know'  those  books 
on  various  subjects  in  which  the  client 
would  naturally  be  interested,  owing  to  his 
education,  experience  and  personality  is  a 
task  fully  as  rew'arding  as  teaching  a  cro- 
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chet  pattern.  These  duties  require  great 
skill  and  training  as  well  as  wide  experi¬ 
ence  with  books  and  with  people.  It  is  not 
enough  to  tell  a  client  about  the  reading 
machine,  nor  is  it  enough  to  demonstrate 
to  him  how  to  operate  the  machine.  It  is 
not  even  enough  to  point  out  to  him  those 
books  dealing  with  biographies  of  successful 
blind  persons.  This  latter  use  of  the  talk¬ 
ing  book  is  undoubtedly  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  accustoming  the  person  to  his  nev» 
condition  of  blindness.  Nevertheless,  even 
this  valuable  service  does  not  touch  the 
major  facet  of  usefulness  of  the  talking 
book  machine. 

The  great  possibilities  of  the  reading  ma¬ 
chine  are  realized  by  the  home  teacher  only 
when  she  is  herself  familiar  with  the  major 
offerings  of  the  recorded  books  so  that  she 
can  help  her  client  find  what  he  most  likes 
to  read,  and  what  he  might  possibly  like  to 
read  a  year  from  now,  or  two  years  from 
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now.  She  could,  and  should  be  able  to, 
point  out  to  him  not  only  what  he  wants 
to  read  at  the  present  time  and  at  his  pres¬ 
ent  stage  of  development  as  a  reader,  but 
she  should  be  able  to  let  him  glimpse,  even 
though  dimly,  what  riches  are  available  to 
him  later  on.  Tastes  change  and  develop, 
even — let  us  confess  it — tastes  improve. 
There  is  such  a  rich  variety  of  material 
available  on  the  talking  book  records,  and 
the  man  who  enjoys  the  lighter  type  of 
reading  at  present,  and  only  the  lighter  type, 
might  find  himself  wishing  additional  read¬ 
ing  fare  if  only  he  could  have  an  occasional 
conversation  about  books  with  one  whom 
he  knows  and  trusts  as  a  guide.  The  aver¬ 
age  sighted  reader  has  available  to  him, 
through  his  local  library,  the  interest,  coun¬ 
sel  and  enthusiasm  of  his  local  librarian. 
But  the  talking  book  reader  cannot  drop 
into  his  local  library  for  a  chat  with  the 
librarian.  The  librarian  of  the  talking  book 
records  lives  far  away  from  most  of  the 
borrowers,  and  cannot  have  personal  con¬ 


tact  with  them.  The  home  teacher  can 
greatly  enrich  the  lives  of  her  clients  by 
familiarizing  herself  to  the  fullest  extent 
with  the  literature  in  all  categories  avail¬ 
able  through  records.  This  is  a  p>ersonal 
service  which  she  owes  her  students.  And 
on  the  more  impersonal  side,  she  will  also 
be  developing  to  the  full  the  potential  of 
the  recorded  library. 

Many  of  the  blind  students  have  more 
leisure,  in  their  early  days  of  blindness, 
than  they  have  ever  had  before.  They  can 
be  stimulated  to  use  this  increased  leisure 
as  a  real  asset  by  reading  things  for  which 
they  have  long  wished  to  find  time.  This 
increased  leisure  can  thus  be  transformed 
into  an  opportunity  rather  than  bemoaned 
altogether  as  a  burden.  As  one  who  has 
been  read  to  for  hours  and  hours,  before 
the  advent  of  the  talking  book,  this  home 
teacher  can  most  emphatically  state  to  her 
students  that  she  counts  the  talking  book 
machine  as  one  of  her  richest  blessings.  An 
enthusiasm  for  good  reading  is  contagious. 


Volunteer  Work  with  the  Blind 

PAULINE  P.\CK.\RD 


The  Outlook  has  long  been  a  source  of 
information  and  inspiration  to  its  readers. 
Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  blind  population  have  also 
learned  much  from  the  many  agencies  that 
help  solve  these  problems.  However,  the 
picture  is  not  complete  without  some  men¬ 
tion  of  the  volunteers  in  this  field,  for  while 
we  could  not  possibly  do  the  work  of  the 
professional  groups,  we  have  our  place. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  we  can 
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help.  Some  private  committees  confine  their 
services  to  the  braiding  of  books,  and  more 
and  more  we  are  being  asked  to  transcrilie 
textlxjoks  for  students.  1  know  of  at  least 
two  groups  that  have  set  up  binderies  for 
these  hand-brailled  volumes,  and  there  are 
several  that  are  making  records  for  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  reading. 

This  is  in  keeping  with  the  modern  trend 
towards  cooperation  between  public  and 
private  agencies.  This  cooperation  extends 
into  the  social  service  field,  too.  Of  neces¬ 
sity,  the  public  agency  must  w'ork  under  a 
definite  plan  and  with  a  definite  fund  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  state  or  other  governmental 
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larly,  some  married;  and  of  course,  they  are 
scattered.  Yet  they  come  back  year  after 
vear,  for  our  parties  are  truly  a  gathering 
of  friends.  We  have  some  entertainment 
which  is  provided  by  both  blind  and  sighted 
—seeing  or  not  seeing  does  not  count. 
It  is  the  talent  that  matters. 

Now  the  question  arises,  how  do  we 
finance  these  activities?  Our  committee  has 
a  treasury;  the  way  we  raise  the  money  is 
not  important  here,  but  our  use  of  it  is  in 
line  with  the  help  volunteers  may  legiti¬ 
mately  give.  The  Commission  uses  state 
funds  for  blind  people,  but  often  we  can 
supply  needs  not  covered  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  budget,  such  as  an  occasional  piece  of 
needed  equipment,  tiding  a  family  over  a 
temporary  crisis  perhaps  caused  by  illness. 


helping  a  student  in  college.  'I'here  are 
many  times  every  year  when  we  can  unob¬ 
trusively  give  such  assistance.  Then,  too,  we 
like  to  make  contributions  to  such  activi¬ 
ties  as  the  camp  for  blind  men,  the  fund 
for  the  overseas  blind,  and  so  on. 

So  here  are  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which 
volunteer  groups  and  individuals  can  be  of 
real  assistance  to  blind  people.  It  would  be 
most  interesting  to  us  all,  I  am  sure,  to  hear 
from  other  committees.  We  can  all  profit 
from  learning  what  others  are  doing  in  our 
special  field.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear 
what  the  public  agencies  think  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  ones,  and  if  they  could  give  us  sug¬ 
gestions  for  further  service  and  for  methods 
of  integrating  our  work  with  theirs,  their 
advice  would  be  most  welcome. 


Some  Possible  Developments 
in  Work  for  the  Blind 


ALFRED  L.  SEVERSON 


These  are  truisms,  that  most  blind  peo¬ 
ple  become  blinded  in  later  life,  that  they 
and  their  families  know  little  about  blind¬ 
ness,  that  a  large  proportion  of  blind  peo¬ 
ple  have  little  or  no  contact  with  agencies 
for  the  blind  and  those  that  have  usually 
wait  some  years  before  becoming  known  to 
the  agency.  During  the  time  of  waiting 
there  is  a  fumbling  about  in  efforts  to  work 
out  some  way  of  living  without  sight.  The 
hard-won  experience  gained  by  other  blind 
people  is  not  at  their  disposal  as  an  encour¬ 
agement  and  a  guide. 

A  greatly  needed  development  in  the 
field  of  work  for  the  blind  is  a  packet  of 
perhaps  a  dozen  leaflets  and  pamphlets  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  newly  blind  and  to  those 
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who  are  losing  part  or  all  of  their  vision.  A 
packet  of  this  kind  would  need  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  greatest  care  and  exp>ert- 
ness.  It  would  need  to  be  planned  very  care¬ 
fully  from  a  psychological  point  of  view. 
It  cannot  be  done  well  by  any  one  agency 
for  the  blind.  It  would  lose  much  of  its 
value  if  it  had  the  slightest  evidence  of 
agency  aggrandizement  or  of  a  paternal¬ 
istic  attitude.  Some  of  the  best  material 
is  already  in  existence  as  parts  of  autobio¬ 
graphical  statements  and  parts  of  various 
articles. 

Ophthalmologists  would  welcome  the 
packet  to  give  to  their  patients  and  it  would 
in  a  sense  be  accepted  as  a  recommendation 
of  the  doctor.  It  would  help  answer  many 
questions  which  the  doctor  cannot  take 
time  for  with  each  patient.  Printing  costs 


are  of  little  importance — the  cooperative  ef¬ 
fort  to  produce  the  packet  in  a  way  to 
represent  all  of  us  is  the  problem. 

A  second  needed  development  is  the 
bringing  together  in  a  detailed  manual  of 
the  information  now  in  the  heads  of  work¬ 
ers  for  the  blind  on  how  blind  people  ac¬ 
tually  meet  the  demands  of  daily  living. 
What  are  the  various  tried  and  proved  ways 
blind  people  use  to  put  sugar  in  their 
coffee,  distinguish  their  clothes,  judge  a 
situation  in  order  to  modulate  their  voices 
accordingly,  and  do  many  other  things 
which  require  special  procedures  because 
of  lack  of  sight.  At  present,  information  is 
passed  about  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  oc¬ 
casional  articles.  The  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  have  started  a  more  organ¬ 
ized  approach  by  the  section  at  the  Spring 
Mill  workshop  on  the  “Demands  of  Daily 
Living”  but  this  is  a  start  which  needs  a 
continuing  follow-up  and  interest  on  the 
part  of  all  of  us. 

A  third  needed  development  is  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  written  standards  for  workshops 
for  the  blind,  standards  which  do  not  come 
out  of  thin  air  but  which  actually  come 
out  of  operations.  The  National  Committee 
on  Sheltered  Workshops  is  beginning  to 
work  at  this  problem  on  a  “grass  roots” 
basis,  a  basis  which  is  highly  recommended. 
Local  committees  with  membership  from 
two  or  more  agencies  meet  fairly  regularly 
to  discuss  standards  on  program,  p>ersonnel 
policies,  agency  procedures,  and  other  con¬ 
cerns.  Each  committee  takes  one  subject 
and  works  at  it  intensively  with  the  chance 
to  bring  the  information  together  at  the 
annual  meeting.  The  agency  representa¬ 
tives,  out  of  their  own  peculiar  experiences, 
can  speak  for  themselves  on  what  seems  to 
them  to  be  desirable  and  attainable  stand¬ 
ards  with  no  effort  being  made  to  force  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Standards  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  grow  as  we  become  conscious  of 


them  and  as  we  see  for  ourselves  how  we 
can  make  desirable  improvements. 

A  fourth  development  is  somewhat  in¬ 
tangible  but  of  immense  practicality.  All 
of  us  know  that  many  blind  people  seem  to 
have  been  literally  transformed  through  the 
services  of  agencies  for  the  blind.  But— 
with  few  exceptions,  we  do  not  know  what 
it  was  in  the  agency  program  that  produced 
the  beneficial  results.  We  do  not  even  know 
the  various  factors  at  play  in  an  agency 
which  have  a  rehabilitating  effect.  In  some 
instances  it  may  be  that  the  high  morale 
and  esprit  de  corps  of  an  agency  are  carried 
to  the  blind  person  through  various  psy¬ 
chological  mechanisms.  It  may  be  that  a 
person  is  so  bored  with  his  idleness  at  home 
that  any  kind  of  activity  would  be  rehabil¬ 
itating.  Perhaps  the  encouragement  and 
friendship  of  one  person  in  an  agency  is 
the  decisive  factor.  Perhaps  the  fact  of  earn¬ 
ing  money,  or  participating  in  recreation, 
or  simply  feeling  that  there  is  some  place 
in  which  he  has  some  importance  carries 
the  greatest  weight.  If  we  knew  what  went 
on  in  the  life  of  a  blind  person  as  he  par¬ 
ticipates  in  an  agency  for  the  blind,  and  as 
he  is  successful  or  unsuccessful,  we  could 
do  a  much  better  job  and  could  direct  our 
efforts  much  more  effectively.  In  our  work 
from  day  to  day  we  see  a  few  things  in  some 
rather  rough  fashion  but  we  miss  seeing  a 
whole  lot  more  than  we  see.  Legislation  or 
money  will  not  help  us  to  see.  An  inquisi¬ 
tiveness,  a  curiosity,  a  raising  of  questions 
and  the  discussion  of  questions  will  help 
us  see. 

All  of  us  work  in  individual  agencies 
but  all  of  us  are  part  of  a  large  enterprise 
serving  blind  people  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  stimulating  and  encouraging  each 
other  and  in  working  together  on  impor¬ 
tant  problems  that  no  agency  can  resolve 
by  itself  we  not  alone  create  developments 
in  our  own  work.  We  also  develop  our¬ 
selves. 
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Report  of  the  International  Conference 
on  Work  for  the  Blind 


Many  months  have  passed  since  Dr.  Robert 
Irwin,  at  that  time  executive  director  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind,  rapped  his  gavel  and  declared  closed 
the  International  Conference  on  Work 
for  the  Blind  held  at  Merton  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  from  August  4-12,  1949.  In  his  closing 
remarks  as  chairman  of  the  Conference, 
Dr.  Irwin  had  said  that  the  objects  of  the 
conference  had  been  fully  achieved,  that 
questions  of  vital  importance  to  the  blind 
in  all  countries  of  the  world  had  been 
thrashed  out,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his¬ 
tory  an  international  standard  of  blind 
welfare  had  been  established.  Now,  some 
twenty-one  months  after  the  conference,  its 
report  has  been  published,  following  a 
series  of  delays  which  included  printers’ 
strikes  and  paper  shortages.  This  report, 
which  is  issued  jointly  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  and  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind  of  England, 
who  cooperated  in  sponsoring  the  con¬ 
ference,  is  a  document  which  will  be  of 
great  value  to  all  workers  for  the  blind 
who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
opportunities  for  the  blind  through  the 
interchange  of  ideas  by  international  col¬ 
laboration. 

In  planning  the  conference,  its  organiz¬ 
ing  committee,  which  consisted  of  Aider- 
man  N.  Garrow  and  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar, 
representing  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  and  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Dr.  Robert 
B.  Irwin,  and  Mr.  Georges  L.  Raverat, 
representing  the  .American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind,  agreed  that  in  order  to 
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fully  utilize  the  available  ten  days,  the 
reading  of  set  papers  and  lengthy  speeches 
describing  the  status  of  work  for  the  blind 
in  individual  countries  w’ould  be  avoided. 
This  was  done  by  preparing  and  distribut¬ 
ing  in  advance  of  the  conference  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  which  was  sent  to  leading  workers 
for  the  blind  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  These, 
when  completed,  were  consolidated  and 
circulated  to  all  conference  delegates.  The 
first  part  of  the  report  now  issued  consists 
of  a  summary  of  replies  received  to  the 
questionnaire,  and  includes  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  information  now  available  con¬ 
cerning  the  standard  of  work  for  the  adult 
blind  in  twenty-one  European  countries  as 
well  as  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

Part  Two  of  the  rejmrt  contains  the  sum¬ 
marized  minutes  of  each  of  the  sessions 
whose  subjects  were:  definitions  and 
statistics  on  blindness,  rehabilitation  and 
training,  employment,  economic  provision, 
care  of  the  blind  at  home,  homes  for  the 
blind,  responsibility  for  the  blind,  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  sjiecial  facilities  for  the  blind.  In 
these  summaries  can  be  found  expressed 
clearly  and  concisely  the  opinions  of  many 
of  the  w'orld’s  oustanding  workers  for  the 
blind.  As  was  stated  during  the  final  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  conference  by  delegates  of  the 
twenty  participating  countries,  it  was  a 
remarkable  achievement  that  from  such  a 
divergence  of  view’points  unanimous  reso¬ 
lutions  had  been  adopted  which,  when 
taken  together,  established  for  the  first  time 
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a  minimum  standard  which  could  be  uni¬ 
versally  applied  to  work  for  the  blind. 

One  of  the  opinions  most  frequently  ex¬ 
pressed  was  that  the  United  Nations  and 
its  Specialized  Agencies  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  assist  towards  the  w’orld-wide 
implementation  of  the  Oxford  Resolutions, 
and  it  was  with  distinct  pleasure  that  the 
conference  organizers  were  able  to  welcome 
M.  Maurice  Milhaud,  Head  of  the  Social 
Activities  Service,  European  Office  of  the 
United  Nations,  who  was  authorized  to 
participate  in  the  conference  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  Nations,  and  to 
Lt.-Col.  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  who  acted  as 
an  observer  for  the  United  Nations  Educa¬ 
tional,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza¬ 
tion.  The  address  delivered  by  M.  Milhaud 
on  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  concern¬ 
ing  the  social  aspects  of  blindness  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  full  in  the  report,  as  well  as  papers 
presented  at  special  sessions  by  Mr.  Irving 
J.  Fasteau,  Social  Service  .Attache,  Ameri¬ 
can  Embassy,  Paris;  Mr.  Michael  J.  Shortley, 
at  that  time  director  of  the  Office  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Mr.  W.  G. 
Askew,  Secretary,  St.  Dunstan’s,  London; 
and  Mr.  T.  Yoshimoto  of  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Dr.  Irwin,  whose  firm  but  genial  chair¬ 
manship  contributed  greatly  to  the  success 
of  the  conference,  has  written  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  report  describing  the  work  and 
thought  that  went  into  the  advance  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  conference,  while  a  postscript 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar 
and  Mr.  Georges  L.  Raverat,  who  respec¬ 
tively  acted  as  conference  secretary  and 
vice-chairman. 

Considerable  success  has  already  been 
achieved  toward  the  implementation  of  the 
resolutions  of  this  historic  conference.  By 
unanimous  vote  of  the  United  Nations 
General  .Assembly,  a  sp>ecial  section  has 
been  established  within  the  U.N.  Secretariat 
to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  physi¬ 


cally  handicapped,  and  special  considern 
tion  has  been  given  to  the  blind  throuM 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ernst  JorgensS 
as  Social  Affairs  Officer  for  the  Blind.  T  J 
first  of  the  Oxford  Resolutions  reconS 
mended  that  action  should  be  taken  t<» 
ward  the  preparation  of  an  internationalli 
acceptable  definition  of  blindness.  Thl 
World  Health  Organization  has  now  siK 
nified  its  willingness  to  set  up  a  specia 
committee  composed  of  ophthalmologisia 
workers  for  the  blind,  and  lay  adminin 
trators,  to  study  this  problem.  Attentioi^ 
was  drawn  in  a  later  resolution  to  tin 
need  for  the  duty-free  passage  of  apparatu^ 
and  equipment  for  the  blind  from  countr^t 
to  country.  The  1950  General  .Assembly^ 
of  Unesco  unanimously  adopted  a  Resolu-j 
tion  allowing  such  duty-free  importation.! 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  provisions  of  that] 
resolution  will  become  effective  in  the  veryif 
near  future.  ' 

During  the  course  of  the  Oxford  Com( 
ference  an  International  Committee  for  the'v 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  was  set  up  to  plai^ 


the  establishment  of  a  permanent  organizai 
tion  which  would  be  the  instrument  f<Mr| 
future  continued  international  collabora-^ 
tion.  .As  a  result  of  the  work  of  that  Coniiii 
mittee,  a  constitution  has  been  prepared  for 
a  permanent  organization  with  headquail 
ters  in  Paris,  France.  It  is  hoped  that  thil 
constitution  will  be  fully  recognized  under 
French  law  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

In  his  preface  to  the  report,  the  con¬ 
ference  chairman  has  said  that  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  future  historians  may  look  back  to  the 
Oxford  Conference  as  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  through 
out  the  world.  We  are  sure  that  all  our 
readers  will  wish  to  own  a  copy  of  thil 
'historic  report,  which  can  be  obtained  from 
the  .American  Foundation  for  Oversea! 
Blind,  22  West  17th  Street,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y.,  at  a  cost  of  one  dollar  postpaid  to 


addresses  in  the  United  States. 
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